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Librarianship as a Profession 


W. O. Thompson, president Ohio State uni- 
versity 


The topic assigned to me suggests a 
number of interesting queries, among 
which I name: 1) What is librarianship? 
2) Is it a profession? 3) Is it a desir- 
able calling to enter? and 4) What ought 
to be the attitude of the public to such 
work? 

It is evident that a complete account 
of what is involved in any one of these 
queries would occupy more space than 
is at my disposal. I shall not attempt 
such an orderly task, but content my- 
self, if not my readers, with a some- 
what free ramble over the territory, 
much as we used to ramble over the 
hills and through the woods in the 
hope that an occasional wild flower 
might have sufficient appreciation to 
pay for the journey. 

Like many another pedagog I went 
to the dictionaries with the hope of set- 
tling a point or two, and thus have my 
bearings determined at the outset of my 
journey. 

The first thing that struck my eyes 
was this definition of a profession: An 
occupation that properly involves a 
liberal education or its equivalent, and 
mental, rather than manual labor, espe- 
cially one of the three learned profes- 
sions. There it was, but I suddenly 
said, Why, that is medieval and out of 
date. We now know that all education 
is liberal in that its great end is to liber- 
alize and free the soul; and, further, we 
are past the number of three in the 
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learned professions; at any rate some 
professions are more learned than any 
of the three referred to. I then passed 
on to this: The act of professing or 
declaring. That which is avowed or 
professed. Immediately I saw that a 
tremendous majority would indorse 
that definition, and by the very act of 
professing we could make anything, 
even librarianship, a profession. That 
seemed too easy, so I went on to another 
dictionary. Here I was told that a pro- 
fession was “the calling or occupation 
which one professes to understand and 
to follow.” That was still easier, and 
I regretted that in my youthful days, 
when digging drains and putting down 
tile, 1 had not voted myself a profes- 
sional man laboriously following my 
profession. Surely I professed to un- 
derstand my occupation, and I was 
forced to follow it. To this I could 
have brought abundant testimony. 
Then again I read that a profession 
was ‘“‘a vocation in which a professed 
knowledge of some department of sci- 
ence or learning is used, by its prac- 
tical application to affairs of others, 
either in advising, guiding, or teaching 
them, or in serving their interests or 
welfare in the practice of an art founded 
on it.” I here saw that a great many 
things could be included, and but few 
things excluded. Thus it will be seen 
the dictionaries did me no special serv- 
ice. These definitions would include 
almost anything. We must look then 
to a consensus of opinion among intel- 
ligent people for information. As I 
cast about for this opinion I readily 
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saw that every true profession did in- 
volve a considerable amount of educa- 
tion and learning, and that only they 
could be professional people who were 
willing to forego much that the world 
offers. I saw that it meant something 
to which one could devote his life and 
energies with the hope of having both 
dignity of position, respect from the 
people, and assurance of a never-ending 
task. Immediately it occurred to me 
that librarianship met all these and 
many other tests. Is there not here an 
opportunity to devote the whole of one’s 
life and energy with a never-ending 
task before him? Does it not require 
a considerable education of a very ac- 
curate and liberal character, and as for 
dignity—who can better assume it than 
the librarian, when an ordinary citizen 
meekly walks in to inquire whether 
America was ever discovered or whether 
it was always here. Moreover, the 
worldly emoluments of the office are 
such asto insure humility, that will more 
than counterbalance any evil effects 
flowing from the contrasted intelligence 
of the librarian as related to the humble 
seeker after knowledge. 

Having thus satisfactorily settled the 
question involved, viz: that librarian- 
ship is a profession, 1 mused upon the 
preparation needed for such a distinct 
class. Here I found myself asking 
what a library was anyhow. I recalled 
that many people supposed it was a 
pile of books. Just as bricks make a 
house so books makea library. It then 
occurred to me that hod-carriers and li- 
brarians were hardworked people, for 
certainly piling up books and piling up 
bricks could not be child’s play. From 
early childhood I had agreed with the 
wise man that much study was a weari- 
ness of the flesh, and as 1 contemplated 
the great piles of books in the world I 
felt disposed to offer an amendment to 
the authorized version, and propose the 
suggestion that of piling up books there 
was noend. It seemed to me that this 
conception of a library left no place for 
a profession. Not only this, it left no 
sufficient reason for piling them up. I 
could not repress my indignation at the 
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folly of some people, who purchased 
fine bindings and put them behind glass 
doors under the vain delusion that they 
had a library. 

What, then, isa library? Will books 
make it? I wish to say very earnestly 
that books will not make a library. 
Something more is needed. You can- 
not have a library without books, but 
you can have books without a library. 
What, then, is needed? To begin with, 
a library is a fountain that flows peren- 
nially while the current is under the im- 
mediate control of the librarian. It is 
not merely a place where the intellec- 
tually hungry may go for food, but a 
fountain of life where the needs of life 
may be promptly met It is not enough 
that the world have knowledge. We 
must have this knowledge organized so 
that the present generation may profit 
by the experience of past generations, 
and escape the greater portion of their 
misfortunes. There can be no prog- 
ress while each generation must plow 
through the same furrows as its prede- 
cessor. Nowit is not only the collection 
of the world’s knowledge and experi- 
ence that is needed, but this collection 
must be organized, and then the work 
of education may begin. It is evident 
that three good things are found in 
all good libraries—collection, organiza- 
tion, and the application of these col- 
lections to the needs of men. Here is 
where the educational work of the mod- 
ern library begins. If I may now say 
it, the chief advance madein the modern 
library is indicated in these particulars. 
We have come to see that the library 
must be brought to the service of the 
people. In avery real sense life is too 
short to be frittered away in a fruitless 
search of—we know not what. In my 
judgment the day is not far distant 
when the library will need to discard 
some books as truly as to collect others. 

Librarianship must come into vital 
touch with this problem. It must col- 
lect, organize, and apply the intellec- 
tual labors of men to the best welfare of 
the individual and of the multitude. To 
every book that appears claiming the 
attention of the public he must with 
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keenest intelligence put the queries as 
to the subject treated, its appropriate- 
ness in a library, and its relative desir- 
ability as related to other books on the 
same or other subjects. 

To succeed in such work librarianship 
should command talent of the very 
highest order. No one should seek 
such a calling until assured of an abid- 
ing interest in learning, and in learning 
as relatéd to the welfare of the people. 
The enthusiasm necessary to carry on 
such work is born only of high ideals. 
The whole area of human learning must 
be studied with sympathetic interest. 
No narrow specialism will ever con- 
struct or operate a great library. 

With such thoughts in mind there 
can be no uncertain reply to the ques- 
tion whether librarianship is an attract- 
ive profession. It certainly cannot at- 
tract to itself the narrow-minded or the 
selfish. It furnishes no field for the 
display of those qualities of heart and 
mind which accompany a love of dis- 
play,an ambition for power, and others 
I need not mention. The librarian 
must be a public servant. He must at 
any moment be willing to lose his own 
desire in a service to the public and to 
the individual. All his life and all his 
work are to be directed toward, and in 
the interest of, others. This service, 
too, is of a most intelligent and pains- 
taking sort. It is idle for us to think 
of such a life as a bed of roses. It is 
true that up to this time many people 
do not understand the work and there- 
fore cannot appreciate it. This is not 
to say that we may disregard the situ- 
ation and seek ourease. Weare to live 
to our own ideals —not to the tastes or 
the intelligence of the people. It is to 
the librarian, then, that we must look 
for leadership in making our libraries 
more and more a wise and valuable in- 
vestment for the good of the people. 

There remains for me now just a word 
on the interesting question of the atti- 
tude of the people toward the profes- 
sion. 

It goes without saying that the atti- 
tude should be appreciative. It is well 
to remember, however, that apprecia- 
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tion seldom outruns our intelligence. 
The person who has been served by a 
library usually appreciates the value of 
a librarian. I well remember my first 
experience in a library of considerable 
size. I need not relate it here. It is 
the same story everywhere. It may not 
be out of place to suggest in this pres- 
ence that intelligent service will pre- 
cede intelligent appreciation. Like 
many another good thing in the world, 
librarianship must win its way in the 
world. I do not regret this. It is bet- 
ter for all parties concerned that merit 
by a successful demonstration shall 
take a place from which no passion or 
prejudice can dislodge it. The modern 
library is steadily gaining in power. 

This is due chiefly to superior and 
efficient librarianship. There is no dan- 
ger lurking in the future. We need 
have no anxiety about the fact of the 
usefulness of our libraries in the future. 
The only question is the measure of 
that usefulness. This question depends 
primarily upon the librarian, but also 
upon the wisdom and liberality with 
which the management provides for 
carrying into effect the plans of intel- 
ligent librarianship. We need, there- 
fore, to impress the public with the fact 
that successful administration multi- 
plies the power of a library. 

Now this appreciation of which I 
speak is not without a reason. The 
public needs to understand that a well- 
organized library not only increases in- 
telligence, but makes for quiet and 
order. Books minister to life, and deal 
with the spiritual and universal in men. 
The man who can sit down and quietly 
read for two hours will become more 
and more a lover of the home, a friend 
of good order, and a keeper of the 
peace. I venture the assertion that a 
wise distribution of well-organized and 
efficiently operated libraries would do 
more to keep the peace than the state 
militia could possibly do. 

In the work before him the librarian 
must not lose sight of the close relation 
he sustains to all other educational 
forces. Ina very true sense he supple- 
ments the work of the teacher and the 
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preacher. The school and the church 
having a natural and early hold upon 
almost the entire population will come 
more and more to appreciate the work 
of the librarian. It will be seen that 
he is related to his books and the pub- 
lic much as the organizers of our great 
industrial enterprises are related to the 
capital they use, and to the public they 
serve. Steadily and surely communi- 
ties will find such an office a public ne- 
cessity. Like the physician, the lawyer, 
the teacher, the preacher, the merchant 
and the employer of labor, the librarian 
will be recognized as a part of the forces 
serving the public. His place is being 
prepared now, and an intelligent public 
will call for trained and efficient service 
to meet the demand. 

A closing word now as to the libra- 
rian’s opportunity and duty here. Start- 
ing with the premise that intelligent 
service must precede any considerable 
appreciation, let me urge the need of 
painstaking and specific preparation for 
the work as regards scholarship and 
training. But I wish especially to em- 
phasize the motives that must prompt 
to the service. Public service is the 
great truth never tobe forgotten. The 
library is to be the center of life and 
activity for the multitudes. There 
must be public spirit in every useful 
librarian. Such public servants while 
familiar with the quiet recesses of the 
alcove must also have a clear vision of 
public life and public duty. To the 
successful performance of this task no 
mean abilities will besufficient. More- 
over, the large heart, the clear head and 
the just judgment should unite in every 
librarian to make him both the efficient 
officer and the ideal citizen. To him is 
committed a public trust. May we not, 
by justly magnifying the importance of 
the work, bring to it better service, bet- 
ter officers, and eventually a better at- 
titude on the part of the public? The 
quality of our motives in entering the 
service will do much to determine the 
quality of our service. Let us therefore 
seek an intelligent conception of our 
undertaking. We shall then have an 
open way to a more efficient service. 
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A New Library Movement in Mis- 
souri 


A committee of leading librarians in 
Missouri have sent out a circular with 
the idea of stirring up sufficient inter- 
est in library matters in that state to 
organize a state library association. 

The following is an extract from the 
letter which has been sent out, answers 
to which are to be sent to J. T. Gerould, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.: 

It has long been felt by many of 
those interested in the progress of the 
library movement in the state of Mis- 
souri, that an organization should be 
formed which should serve as a means 
of communication between the various 
libraries of the state, and as a central 
bureau from which information could 
be sought by any who are interested in 
the formation of new libraries or in the 
reorganization of those already estab- 
lished. Similar organizations are al- 
ready in existence in at least nineteen 
other states, and have had, always and 
everywhere, a large influence in the edu- 
cational progress of the state. Surely 
Missouri, so progressive in other educa- 
tional lines, should not be backward in 
this respect. 

To this end the undersigned hereby 
make a call upon the various libraries 
and directors of libraries, and trustees 
of institutions conducting libraries, to 
meet in the auditorium of the Academic 
building of the University of Missouri, 
at 12 o’clock noon, on Tuesday, Dec. 
18, 1900. We would respectfully re- 
quest that you lay this communication 
before the directors, trustees, or other 
governing body of your library. 

It is intended that this meeting and 
association shall be composed, not only 
of librarians, but also of the directors 
and trustees controlling the various li- 
braries of the state of Missouri. We 
also request that you do us the great 
kindness and courtesy of writing and 
advising us whether we can expect any 
persons representing your library at 
this meeting, and if so, the name of 
such persons. 
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Reference Work in Small Circu- 
lating Libraries 


Arthur E. Bostwick, Brooklyn public library 


Libraries are divided by rough pop- 
ular classification into reference libra- 
ries and circulating or lending libraries, 
according as the users are or are not 
permitted to take their books out of 
the library building. But as in gen- 
eral every circulating library has some 
books that it deems inexpedient to lend 
for home use, most circulating libraries 
are, on the basis of this classification, 
also reference libraries, and on a still 
broader classification they are reference 
libraries to just the extent that all their 
books, even those that are permitted to 
circulate, are used in the building. 

The modern public library of course 
finds it necessary to provide systemat- 
ically for both kinds of use, and hence 
may be of more importance as a refer- 
ence library than as a circulating li- 
brary. But there are some libraries— 
like most branch libraries in cities, and 
many libraries in the smaller towns— 
that are circulating libraries first and 
foremost. In these the reference work 
must be minor and incidental though it 
cannot be neglected, and its scope and 
character become fair subjects for dis- 
cussion. 

The term reference work is rather 
vague. What is reference work, and 
what are reference books? 

In the broadest sense reference work 
covers all hall or library use; in a nar- 
rower sense it is limited to such books 
as are kept for reference on special 
shelves, and not allowed in general to 
be taken from the room where those 
shelves are located. In still narrower 
senses it is limited to books properly 
called works of reference. These, in 
turn, may be defined more or less 
closely. We mean sometimes by the 
term, all books that may be used with- 
out reading them through, and some- 
times all books that are intended only 
for such use. Under the former head 
would come almost all histories, biog- 
raphies, travels, and scientific works, 
especially when provided with adequate 
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indexes; under the latter, dictionaries 
and cyclopedias, general and technical; 
gazetteers, atlases, etc. Between these 
two extremes area host of works writ- 
ten in such form that they may be read 
connectedly from beginning to end, but 
that are not generally so read, such as, 
for instance, a large treatise on descrip- 
tive mineralogy. 

From the first of these definitions, it 
may be seen that the problem of refer- 
ence work ina circulating library is, first 
of all, the problem of hall use—the use 
of books without taking them from the 
library building. The first question that 
presents itself here is one of statistics. 
The author of an article on libraries, 
which appeared a year or two ago ina 
literary paper, dismissed circulating li- 
braries altogether with the brief remark 
that their statistics are very untrust- 
worthy because of uncertainty regard- 
ing the items that they include. There 
is some truth in this, but the uncertainty 
is still more noteworthy in the statistics 
that pertain to reference or hall use. Of 
course the Gordian knot may be cut by 
omitting to take statistics of hall use at 
all. This, it has been assumed by some, 
is the only course possible in an open- 
shelf library, and librarians have been 
encouraged to adopt it by undue stress 
laid upon the importance of home use. 
This is a reaction from the ancient con- 
servatism that locked up all the books 
and tried to keep the public away from 
them. When people were finally al- 
lowed to take books home it seems to 
have been assumed that they could get 
no good from them in any other way. 
But many of the units in our reports of 
home use do not mean use at all. Hun- 
dreds of books are taken home and 
never read. Hall use, on the contrary, 
must mean use of some kind. Yeta vol- 
ume of history taken home and never 
looked at beyond the first page, be- 
cause the boy who takes it out sees ata 
glance that it is too old for him, goes 
down as home use, and raises the class 
percentage, while the thorough perusal 
of a cyclopedia article in the reading- 
room, giving the child dozens of new 
ideas on some subject that is at the mo- 
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ment foremost in his mind, and hence 
impressing itself upon him as no per- 
functory reading ever could, is only hall 
use. . 

Whatever we do, we surely must try 
to give statistics of hall use, whether we 
can do so accurately or not. 

But what shall count as hall use? For 
instance, I know of no library where the 
use of a current periodical is so counted. 
But where current periodicals are cir- 
culated, each generally counts toward 
home use; why should not the use of 
the same periodical in the reading-room 
count as hall use? In what seems to 
be common usage, bound volumes of 
periodicals consulted in the reference 
department are counted, but single 
copies are not. I am not at all sure 
that this is right. Again, where the 
shelves are open, as they should be in 
the reference department, whether they 
are in the circulating department or 
not, suppose a reader walks along brows- 
ing, taking out now one book and now 
another, using one a few seconds and 
another a few minutes, how much of this 
is hall use? It is this sort of thing that 
has driven open-shelf libraries, where 
the opportunity for it is increased a hun- 
dred-fold, to the reckless course of leav- 
ing hall use altogether unrecorded. A 
conservative ana unobjectionable plan 
is to instruct the assistant in charge to 
count no book usually unless the user sits 
down at a table with it, and in an open- 
shelf library, if the book is brought in 
from the circulating department the 
user should be asked whether he in- 
tends later to take it home, so that the 
same book may not be recorded twice, 
once as hall use, and again in the circu- 
lation Of course the result will depend 
largely on the judgment of the custo- 
dian, but in any case it is apt to be too 
small rather than too large. The ob- 
viously proper course in the matter is to 
record as much as practicable and then 
tell the exact truth about it. Single pe- 
riodicals, if recorded, should be given 
separately, and so should books from 
the circulating department and books 
from the reference shelves proper. This 
is the only way to answer objections 


about untrustworthy statistics. Nocritic 
can say that the record is worth noth- 
ing to him because he does not know 
whether or not, for instance, single pe- 
riodicals have been included, if the use 
of single periodicals is given separately. 

Hall use sometimes becomes so ex- 
tensive that it may be found necessary 
to restrict it. During hard times, when 
the number of the unemployed is very 
great, the hall use of fiction sometimes 
increases so greatly at some city libra- 
ries, that the reading-rooms are filled 
from morning till night with novel 
readers, to the discomfort of those who 
come there to consult works of refer- 
ence or to read the newspapers. In 
such cases it may be necessary torestrict 
or suspend the hall use of fiction, but 
this should probably be left to the dis- 
cretion of the librarian in charge, with- 
out making any set rule on the subject. 
With unlimited reading space such re- 
striction, of course, would not be neces- 
sary at all. 

The inverse problem—the restriction 
of circulation from the reference de- 
partment—must next be considered. In 
a large library, where the two depart- 
ments are entirely separate, it need not 
be regarded, but in a smaller library 
it may come up frequently. There are 
many books whose place is properly in 
the reference department, while there 
is considerable demand for their use at 
home. Such are the small and more 
easily handled reference books, and 
also, occasionally, historical and other 
works that have been placed on the 
reference shelves. Of course the sim- 
plest plan is that of duplication, but in 
a small library this is often out of the 
question, especially as the books about 
which we are speaking may be very 
little in demand. There are then two 
plans that may be followed: First, all 
books for which there is any demand 
for home use may be placed in the cir- 
culating department. The objection to 
this is, of course, that it limits their 
reference use, for as they do not appear 
on the reference shelves they are not 
thought of as available for reference 
purposes, Or, all such books may be 
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placed on the reference shelves and 
circulated therefrom. The objection to 
this, apart from added difficulty of ac- 
cess, is that if a book is to be found on 
the shelves only occasionally, the refer- 
ence library will lose, or at any rate 
seem to the public to lose, that imme- 
diate readiness for use that is its chief 
reason for existence. These objections 
cannot be done away with entirely, but 
they may be minimized by a judicious 
combination of the two plans. Thus it 
will be seen that the question to be con- 
sidered is practically the one mentioned 
at the outset, namely, What works prop- 
erly find place in the reference depart- 
ment of a circulating library? 

The manner in which the librarian of 
the small branch or circulating library 
should decide this question should be, 
I think, somewhat as follows: 

1 Find out what works should go on 
the reference shelves independently of 
all side issues; that is, for instance, not 
taking into account their availability for 
circulation. 

2 Find which of these are in demand 
for home use. 

3 Duplicate as many of these as pos- 
sible. 

4 Divide all that cannot be dupli- 
cated between the reference and circu- 
lating departments. 

It will be seen that decision on each 
one of these points requires the judg- 
ment of the librarian, and must be 
adapted to the special conditions of his 
library. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid 
down; but in general the first question 
regarding the works that would natur- 
ally find a place on the reference shelves 
should be answered along the lines al- 
ready laid down. These shelves should 
contain: 

1 Books whose contents is specially 
arranged for reference,and could not be 
read from beginning to end. 

2 Books rarely read from beginning 
to end, such as long histories. 

3 Books of unwieldy size or special 
value. 

The second question can of course be 
answered from the records. The third 
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depends, as has been said, largely on 
finance; where there can be complete 
duplication the fourth problem van- 
ishes. But complete duplication of all 
books in home demand is generally not 
possible, nor is it always desirable. An 
enthusiastic student will sometimes ask 
to take home Webster’s dictionary or a 
volume of the Britannica, but in such a 
case evidently neither duplication nor 
circulation from the reference shelves 
would be desirable. There are a few 
works that the public has a right to see 
at any moment, and these include, at 
the least, the large dictionaries, cyclo- 
pedias, and atlases. The smaller ones, 
of course, may and should be circulated, 
but these should always be duplicated. 
Further than this, local conditions must 
determine and the librarian must decide 
whether a sudden demand for home use 
is not something entirely abnormal, and 
exactly how great a demand will justify 
the removal of a book to the circulating 
department. 

But if the library is primarily a circu- 
lating library, and the reference depart- 
ment is merely an adjunct, in all cases 
of doubt the book should go to the cir- 
culating department. 

Taking equal rank with the problems 
already mentioned is the problem of the 
custodian Any reference department 
loses half its value if it is not in charge 
of a person competent to aid those who 
wish to use it. It is not enough that he 
or she should possess sufficient strength 
and dignity to preserve order, and suffi- 
cient intelligence to keep such admin- 
istrative red-tape as may be necessary 
from becoming snarled. He should be 
a walking guide-book to such works as 
are under his charge. Nor is this too 
much to ask. I mean by this simply 
that he should be able to answer such 
questions as: 

Which cyclopedia has the best article 
on shipbuilding? 

Where do I look to get the population 
of Budapest? 

Where can I find a short article on 
fishes? 

But even this is a counsel of perfec- 
tion. Most small libraries, especially 
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when they feel that their first duty is 
to the circulating department, cannot 
afford an adequate custodian for their 
reference books, but in any case it 
should be his task to familiarize himself 
with the contents of the books under 
his charge as soon as possible, so that 
the seeker after a fact in elementary 
mechanics may not be sent to the Br 
tannica, nor he who desires the area of 
Turkestan to Adeline’s art dictionary. 
He or she should also, unless there is a 
separate children’s department, be able 
to aid school children in their work and 
to gain their confidence. In libraries so 
small that they can afford but a single 
librarian, that librarian must evidently 
possess all these qualifications in addi- 
tion to the others befitting the position. 
In other words, as we all know, the sin- 
gle librarian of a small library must be 
a compendium of all wisdom and all 
the virtues, and the fact that so many 
persons are filling such positions ac- 
ceptably certainly speaks well for the 
profession. 


Cost of Cataloging 


Editor of Pusrtic L1BRARIES: 

The following figures may be of inter- 
est to your readers. I do not think of 
anything omitted in the calculation— 
anything that belongs to the simple 
act of cataloging. Very truly, 

E. S. Wittcox, Lib’n. 


COST OF CATALOGING IN THE PEORIA (ILL.) 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Year 1899-1900 we cataloged 4400v. 

Cataloger’s salary, the whole year, $660. 

The cataloging took two-thirds of her 


time, $440. 
Therefore the "geen work cost on 


D200 7 OT See aeons .10 
Catalog cards cost $12 for 10 0,000, or aver- 

BRINE 440 A DOOK . 2... 25.005 200300004 0048 
Book slips, 5000 cost $7, or each......... 002 
Book pockets, 5000 cost $7, or each...... 0014 
Assistant, pasting in pockets, rubber 

stamping, etc., 50 books a day at $1 

BMAD OIOIN eon so caries wos 0seGe .02 

CU Oro) ERS ys Se ren mS 1282c 


Or, including paste, ink, and waste, say 1I3c. 
a volume. 


How does this compare with what 
cataloging costs in other libraries? 
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Show Windows in a Library 
Ella A. Hamilton, librarian, Whitewater, Wis. 


The library was first located in a long 
and somewhat narrow room, but which 
had two large front windows with broad 
bases, such as are found in any store, 
thus giving us space and opportunity 
to display our wares. The city had 
never before had a free library open to 
the public, so that we felt we must make 
known to that same public what we had 
and what we could do for them. A 
committee of ladies was appointed from 
the woman’s club to assist the librarian, 
and very faithfully they did their work. 
We had the birthday bulletins from the 
commission giving us suggestions along 
this line, and then the daily papers were 
full of interesting matter which could 
well be utilized in this work. I cannot, 
of course, tell you of all our attempts 
to draw the people to us and to make 
an attractive place of our library, but 
of only afew. I tried always to keep 
in mind that we should never make an 
exhibit simply for the sake of the ex- 
hibit and to show a collection of pic- 
tures, but that these were simply to call 
to the attention of the people what we 
had that was really good, and to induce 
them to take out good books and read 
good literature. 

Our Dickens window was avery pretty 
one. Across the back of the window 
we had stretched a light frame covered 
with dark green ingrain paper, and upon 
this were fastened pictures illustrating 
his different books, quotations from his 
works copied on gray bristol board by 
some of our high school boys, who did 
beautiful pen work. At the side were 
pictures of Dickens himself at different 
periods of his life, with the date of his 
birth and death, while on the base of 
the window were not only his works, 
but biographies of him and notes of 
magazine articles that we had about 
him. 

Not long after we had a Longfellow 
window, and you can imagine how at- 
tractive that might be made. We had 
the Indian pictures grouped about quo- 
tations from Hiawatha, Puritan pictures 
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about the selections from Miles Stand- 
ish, that page from the Ladies’ home 
journal of a year or two ago, the Hang- 
ing of the crane, and many pictures of 
Longfellow himself with his books, the 
collection of poetry and song, and bio- 
graphical sketches. 

In the other window at one time we 
had pictures of Manila and our brave 
boys who were there, of which at that 
time it was possible to get so many, 
with such books as Yesterday in the 
Philippines, America in the East, end 
books of travelinthe East. At another 
time we had pictures of South Africa, 
with books that touched on that coun- 
try. In February came a series of birth- 
days which could have similar decora- 
tions—our national colors—for first 
came McKinley, afterward Lincoln, and 
last Washington. A gentlemanin town 
loaned us a beautiful flag, which was 
draped high at the back of the window. 
Bunting and smaller flags were used at 
the sides; then I had only to change 
my pictures, books, and quotations for 
the three men. 

At Thanksgiving our window was 
decorated with fruits, nuts, and vege- 
tables loaned for the occasion, and one 
large and beautiful box of choice fruits 
was afterward sold for our book fund. 
I had out also lists of all our Thanks- 
giving material where they could be 
examined by all. At Christmas time 
both windows were used, one for a large 
collection of Madonnas and the other 
for pictures of Christmas customs and 
a little Christmas-tree partly decorated 
by the children of one of the grades. 
Here again our Christmas material and 
quotations were made prominent. 

In the spring we moved from this 
place to a room prepared for us in the 
new City hall, nicely furnished, with 
good light, but lacking the low windows 
of which I had made so much use pre- 
viously. But other means were easily 
used to carry on our work, and on Dec- 
oration day a large piece of furniture, for 
which we had no other use, was draped 
with white and the national colors, 
and covered with pictures of the great 
leaders of the civil war on both sides, 
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and appropriate quotations. This was 
high enough so that one side facing 
the window could be seen from the 
street, while the other opened to the 
room. Below this was a table with our 
collection of books on the civil war. 
At another time this same piece of 
furniture, covered with green burlap, 
was decorated with pictures of Queen 
Victoria, the royal family, English scen- 
ery and buildings, many of which were 
sent in without solicitation by people 
who had seen and admired the work of 
the year, while such books as the Pri- 
vate life of the queen, Success of Eng- 
land, and Girls’ book of famous queens, 
were put onexhibition. Arbor day was 
bright with pictures of birds and flow- 
ers, and Wisconsin day had our own 
Wisconsin views, with the writings of 
our Wisconsin authors made prominent. 
But, some of you will say, there must 
have been a great deal of work to all 
this. Did it pay? I think it did, and 
I will give you just a few incidents on 
which I have based this conclusion. I 
said at the beginning that our library 
was new, and that we wished to draw 
people to us. Our attractive windows 
did help to do this. The children as 
they came from school gathered about 
them; the older people as they passed 
to their work or pleasure stopped to 
look and then came in; the local papers 
spoke of the attractive windows the 
library was showing, and not only were 
the faithful women who were helping 
to do this work busy in getting mate- 
rial, but others seeing what was being 
done sent in pictures that they thought 
might be of use, and asked us to accept 
them. Not only, however, did people 
come and look, but they took the books 
we advertised. Copies of Dickens were 
carried away instead of the lighter works 
of more modern authors; the books on 
the East were in constant demand, and 
here I- was specially glad to see that 
the boys who came to the library were 
going away with these books of travel. 
Some of the members of the American 
statesmen series who had hithertostayed 
quite closely at home began to visit, 
and I was kept busy about Thanksgiv- 
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ing time in finding for the children and 
young people the material which was 
advertised on the bulletins. 

The reverence shown by many peo- 
ple as, entering the library, they came 
face to face with England’s great queen, 
whom we must all reverence, was hardly 
less pleasing than was the fact that all 
our books about her and the other great 
queens were soon gone, and there was 
nothing left to advertise. 

It seemed to me that all this helped 
very much with the children, and I was 
specially pleased at a little thing that 
occurred one day atschool. I had gone 
into the second grade, whose teacher 
had used the library a great deal for 
her children. She said to them, after 
the lesson was finished to which I had 
listened: Now, children, I want you to 
recite for Miss Hamilton one of our 
poems. You all know her; she sends 
us the nice books we have to read. 
Their eyes sparkled, and one little fel- 
low shouted out: Oh, yes, we know her, 
and we took her all the lanterns for her 
Christmas-tree (referring to the decora- 
tions they had furnished to our Christ- 
mas window). I was glad, indeed, that 
they felt that they had a part in that 
library and had done something for it. 
Later in the spring a little child from 
very adverse surroundings and who had 
no mother, but who had been a frequent 
visitor at the library, came one day with 
her arms full of fragrant lilacs ‘to make 
the library pretty.” The tears came as 
I took the blossoms and arranged them 
in conspicuous places, and I could but 
hope that some chord had been touched 
in that little life which should make 
sweet music for many coming years. 

One other little incident will show 
how valuable the written quotations 
may be. A little boy and his mother 
stood outside the Washington window 
one day, and the child read over care- 
fully the saying of that great man which 
was written there. Did Washington 
say that, mother? he asked. Yes, she 
said, don’t you see that the window is 
all about him today? He looked over 
the pictures carefully, read the quota- 
tion again, and then remarked: Well, 
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mother, I think that was a grand thing 
for Washington or any man to say. 
Do you wonder that when the incident 
was told me, I could but hope that that 
child had gained a thought which would 
be of use to him all through his life. 

Of course I know that many passed 
our windows or entered our rooms with- 
out onceseeing these picturesand books; 
some looked, but gained nothing of real 
good from what they saw. When the 
sower of whom the great Teacher told 
went forth to sow, some fell by the way- 
side and among thorns and on stony 
ground, but some did fall on good 
ground and brought forth fruit; and sol 
believe that in this work, while the many 
may pass by unobserving, the few at 
least will gain an interest in the library, 
in good books and literature, in the 
seed thoughts of truth which great souls 
have given us, which shall make their 
own lives nobler and sweeter, and so 
all other lives with which they may 
come in contact. 


After the schools close for the sum- 
mer vacation there is a noticeable de- 
crease in the number of juvenile visitors 
to the library, due in part to absence 
from the city or need of rest, but attrib- 
utable in many cases to a general in- 
definiteness of purpose in holiday time. 
The experiment of vacation reading 
has been the outgrowth of the ideas 
that “all play and no work” is a condi- 
tion to be avoided, and that an attempt 
should be made to hold the interest of 
some of these young people during this 
period. 

The plan has been a simple one. 
About 75 books were selected with 
plenty of duplicates, including stories, 
history, travel, natural history, a little 
astronomy, and something about our 
government. From these, two lists were 
made, one for children from 6 to Io 
years old, the other for those from 10 
to 14, but almost immediately this di- 
vision proved impracticable, and was 
abolished. A small label on the back 
of each book, and “vacation reader” 
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stamped upon the book-plate, book 
card, and borrower’s card, prevented 
possibility of mistake orconfusion. An 
outline of the scheme was published in 
the daily papers, and a member was 
enrolled by writing his own name ina 
book kept for that purpose, and prom- 
ising to read eight books of the list 
within as many weeks. 

No restrictions were made as to other 
reading; each book belonging to the 
list was entered under the reader’s 
name when he returned it, so that if he 
elected to take something else occa- 
sionally, he merely deferred the com- 
pletion of his “vacation reading.” As 
no inducement to membership was of- 
fered aside from the good in the books 
themselves, there was no specially en- 
thusiastic rush of would-be readers; but 
the work has been accomplished by a 
class of 61, of an average age of II. 
Some found it an easy task, delightful, 
and quickly finished; to more it has 
been real work, requiring considerable 
persistent effort, but work that has 
brought enjoyment with it. 

In registering books returned there 
has been opportunity for short conver- 
sations about them, and a better ac- 
quaintance with the children has been 
gained which will be useful in the work 
of the coming year. An interest has 
been aroused among parents, some of 
whom have come with their children to 
discuss the plan, and to look over the 
juvenile books, in a few instances to 
visit the library for the first time. The 
attitude of some, probably of many 
parents toward any undertaking of the 
kind, might be summed up in the an- 
swers of two girls to the query, Does 
your mother wish you to join the class? 
The first: Oh, yes! she says she thinks 
the library has got ideas. The second: 
She won’t care; she doesn’t know what 
I read. 

After the work was well in hand, a 
ittle book of eight pages in gray and 
red was prepared as a certificate. The 
title-page has a space for the reader’s 
name, and in the list on the two follow- 
ing pages the books read are marked 
with a star. On the back of the title- 
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page is a short quotation from Crabbe, 
and four blank pages headed, Books 
read during the winter of Ig00-I90OI, 
complete the book. On these blank 
pages all who are willing to do so will 
be encouraged to make lists of what 
they read, and to bring them to the li- 
brary. Success in obtaining such lists 
would solve, partially, the problem of 
closer supervision of children’s reading. 
City library, E. N. LANE. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Many librarians have yet to learn, 
how valuable an addition can be made 
totheir collections by judicious requests 
from the corporations and firms which 
publish illustrated catalogs, manuals, 
and other books issued with a commer- 
cial purpose, but yet containing infor- 
mation of great practical value for pres- 
ent and future reference. The kind of 
book that most people throw away as 
not worth preservation on their shelves, 
is a desirable book to have here and 
there in fireproof libraries, where pos- 
terity can study the details of our pres- 
ent industrial and commercial system. 
More than that, these catalogs have an 
immediate interest to many persons, 
who are glad to consult them after.they 
once learn of their existence and prac- 
tica] usefulness. Many great ship build- 
ers, tool factories, bicycle, carriage, 
piano, and hundreds of other factories, 
issue catalogs that are well worth pre- 
serving. The publishers cannot afford 
to send these out except to their large 
patrons, yet very few of them would 
hesitate to place a copy in a library of 
any importance, because they would 
recognize the added advantage of hav- 
ing it cataloged and permanently pre- 
served. The plan is one therefore that 
benefits library, public, and publisher 
alike, and if properly presented will 
meet with hearty codperation. 

MELviL Dewey. 

New York State library. 


Perfumed oil, such as oil of olives, 
sprinkled on library shelves, will pre- 
vent mold on books. 
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Report on Library Training 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 8, 1g00. 
Editor of Pusiic LipraRIEs: 

I notice on looking over the report 
of the committee on library training of 
the Ohio Library association for the 
year past, that an omission occurred 
which was due to the fact that an in- 
complete copy of the report was sent. 
It occurs before the last paragraph in 
the first column of page 360 of the pro- 
ceedings in Pusiic Lisrarigs. I will 
be glad if you are able to find space for 
it in your next issue, as it is an attempt 
‘by the committee to define the various 
methods of library education, and to dis- 
pel the illusion that the summer school 
offers adequate training. The omission 
was as follows, and the paragraph 
which it should have preceded was in- 
tended to form a part of the definition 
which it gives: 

In suggesting that the association 
may profitably consider what may be 
done to promote this tendency and 
meet this need, your committee ven- 
tures to present an opinion as to the 
value and relation of special training, 
which will serve at least to give oppor- 
tunity for the expression of other opin- 
ions on the same subject, and will give 
on behalf of the committee an answer 
to frequent questions. 

While it is evident from the examples 
we have in libraries throughout the 
country, that high excellence and effi- 
ciency is attainable without special 
training, and while your committee 
believes also that no course in a li- 
-rary school is sufficient to qualify for 
efficient service, unless preceded or fol- 
lowed by actual experience, it never- 
theless recognizes in the regular library 
school the most expeditious, thorough, 
and effective preparation for library 
service, and recommends to those who 
are looking forward to library work a 
course in one of the regular schools, if 
possible. 

In the opinion of the committee the 
summer school is an entirely inade- 
quate preparation, its important func- 
tion being to aid those already in 
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library work to reach greater efficiency 
It is clearly impossible to bring within 
the comprehension of a beginner, while 
treating with any degree of thorough- 
ness, the various important and com- 
plex subjects which must be included. 
To the beginner the whole subject- 
matter of the instruction is new, the 
terms are unknown, and the brevity of 
the course forbids repetition or review. 
On the other hand the library assistant 
comes with some knowledge of the 
nomenclature, some idea of the prob- 
lems, and more or less practice in the 
work to be done, and may get much 
help from even the few weeks of a 
summer course. 

As the practice, to which much the 
larger share of the time is devoted, is 
an essential part of the course of both 
the regular and summer schools, it 
seems Clear that no effective instruction 
can be given by lectures alone without 
practice work. The function of the lec- 
ture is rather to discuss library prob- 
lems, to interest the public in libraries, 
to inspire library workers to greater 
zeal, and, in relation to library training, 
to interest in it and emphasize its value, 
to outline the field to be covered and 
the course to be pursued, and in these 
ways the lectures may be of great value. 

The report was signed by Miss E. C. 
Doren, of the Dayton public library, 
and myself. M. L. Crowell, trustee of 
the Toledo public library, the third 
member of the committee, was not 
present and had no opportunity of ex- 
amining the report, though I believe 
he would be heartily in accord with it. 

Yours very truly, Ww. H. Brett. 


Among the printed regulations of 
public libraries is usually to be found 
one requiring that the borrower’s card 
and the borrowed volume shall be pre- 
sented at the librarian’s desk whenever 
a renewal of the loan is sought. Prob- 
ably some such rule as this has been 
in universal use. Samuel S. Green, the 
Worcester, Mass., librarian, is among 
the first to abandonit. He has recently 
introduced the practice of permitting 
renewal of loans by telephone. 
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Traveling Libraries for Country 
Schools in the South 


Through the kindness of Mr Carne- 
gie, and the indefatigable efforts of Mrs 
E. B. Heard of Georgia, 100 school li- 
braries have been added to the Sea- 
board air line Traveling library system, 
for circulation among the county 
schools of the states along the route of 
the railroad. The splendid work which 
has been fostered by the railroad inter- 
ested, along all lines of improvement, 
educational, industrial, and _ philan- 
thropic, that help the country through 
which it passes to a higher plane of 
culture and intelligence, deserves the 
hearty commendation and congratula- 
tion of everyone who is interested in the 
uplifting of moral standards anywhere. 
It is a great work, accomplishing great 
results, and deserves the highest praise. 

At a recent convention held at Jack- 
sonville, Fla, and made up of those 
along the route interested in the vari- 
ous phases of the work, glowing re- 
ports from superintendents of public 
instruction and commissioners from the 
different states and counties along the 
route of the Seaboard air line were 
given on the general improvements 
made in their different sections before 
the session closed. 

The subject of traveling libraries was, 
perhaps, the most important one that 
came before the meeting, and the re- 
port of Mrs Eugene B. Heard of Rose 
Hill, Middleton, Ga., describes the work 
of this department fully. In addition 
to the statistics and other record mat- 
ters Mrs Heard said: 

Our accession number is now 2500, 
and the movement has received such 
hearty support from various givers that 
we will greatly enlarge our system, by 
adding to it a number of school libra- 
ries for the rural schools on our lines. 
Henceforth school libraries are offered 
as prizes to schools that make note- 
worthy progress in the outward and in- 
ward adornment of the schoolhouse. 
The school in the country is a part of 
the community more than it is in the 
city. We must rely upon its instruc- 


tions to make farm life more attractive, 
as well as more profitable. 

The reports sent in from time to time 
from our local librarians show a high 
appreciation of the books, and that there 
is an eager desire for them. The read- 
ers in most farming districts average a 
book for every two weeks. When one 
remembers that the circulation of the 
60 booksis often among onlya few fam- 
ilies, living from one-half to ten miles 
apart, and living remote from libraries 
and bookstores, you can realize that it 
means more to them than does the 
city library in the to its patrons. 

Our efforts have been all along to sup- 
ply isolated communities with strong, 
healthful, popular books, such as may 
be found in the best public libraries. I 
wish we could read you some of the 
letters of appreciation that have come 
to us from our patrons. The penman- 
ship is not always of the late vertical 
style, and the spelling is sometimes pho- 
netic, but those letters have given the 
superintendent more inspiration than a 
$5009 salary would have done. I donot 
believe that Mr Carnegie has ever be- 
stowed his bounty more widely, or ina 
way where he will so quickly realize the 
good he desires his gifts to accomplish, 
than when he put in motion the Andrew 
Carnegie system of freetraveling school 
libraries. 

Pardon the personal allusion. To me 
this has been and will continue to be 
a work of love. I am grateful for the 
opportunity to labor in this capacity for 
my countrymen and countrywomen. 
To the accomplishment of this work in 
so far as it is committed to me, I pledge 
every energy of my mind and conse- 
crate every impulse of my heart. If, 
in the years to come, I can look over 
this stretch of Southland, from Ports- 
mouth on the eastern shore to Tampa 
on the inland sea, and behold purer 
homes and stronger men and happier 
women and brighter children, and if 
the voice of an approving conscience 
shall tell me that in the least I helped 
to do this, it will be to me sweeter 
music than the harvest song to the ex- 
pectant reaper. 
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Ir is a delight to learn from the pros- 
pectus of the Atlantic monthly for 1go1, 
that the strong, clear, elevated tone of 
this very distinctively literary magazine 
shows no sign of abatement. It has 
stood for so many years as the exponent 
of all that is best in American life and 
letters in acalm, well-balanced strength, 
and the names of so many of the great- 
est minds of our history are interwoven 
in its career, that it seems a part of that 
very history. No library list is com- 
plete without the Atlantic monthly. 


OnE of the best things that have come 
under our notice recently is the pam- 
phlet received from Henry Guppy, 
Esq., librarian of the John Rylands li- 
brary, Manchester, England, on French 
fiction and French juvenile literature 
for the public library. It seems to be 
the sanest presentation of the subject 
of French fiction which we remember 
to have seen, and librarian and layman 
alike would be benefited by reading it. 
A list of French novels suitable for 
public libraries for adult readers, and 
also one graded, for young people from 
six years up, together with albums and 
magazines, are given at the close of the 
address. Prices and publishers are 
given, and altogether a very valuable 
monograph is presented. 


Tue Macmillan Co. are issuing no- 
tices of new books on cards. The idea 
is agood one, and might well be carried 
farther by the publishers. It would be 
worth far more than the cost of the 
undertaking if publishing houses would 
employ expert catalogers, who should 
prepare all the entries necessary for the 
new booksas they come from the press. 
These could be run off on perforated 
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sheets and inclosed in the books, ready 
to be separated and pasted on catalog 
cards whenthe books reach the libraries. 

The cards sent out by the Macmillan 
Co. are not standard size, and are not 
punched, thereby making their filing a 
difficult thing. The quality of the cards 
is not good, but as they cannot be put 
in the permanent records, perhaps the 
quality of card does not so much matter. 


AGAIN it is to be deplored that the 
scrambles for possession of various state 
libraries, solely on political grounds, 
have commenced. The state libraries of 
Delaware, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Kansas are already the objects of polit- 
ical ambition from a number of candi- 
dates, for no one of whom fitness is 
urged, only political service rendered 
or personal connections urged. 

It is most deplorable that when the 
beneficent influence of the library spirit 
in so many hamlets, villages, towns, 
and cities, by means of books, is mak- 
ing life brighter and happier for count- 
less thousands, that the state libraries, 
which should be the head and front of 
this movement, are lagging behind, hin- 
dering instead of helping, because they 
are the’ shuttlecocks which are not al- 
lowed to stay long enough in control of 
one librarian to get within sound of the 
music of progress which is inspiring so 
many libraries in the upward march of 
today. 

Librarians who appreciate what the 
state library of their respective states 
might become in the library field, owe 
it to the craft to interest themselves, as 
far as possible, in discouraging the use 
of the state library as a political plum 
to be used in paying personal favors or 
in building up political prestige. 


From a wide field of observation and 
considerable experience we feel justi- 
fied in claiming for the library associ- 
ations in the various states a very large 
share in the widespread development 
of public libraries, and the great strides 
in advancement in spirit, methods, and 
influence in their administration. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the middle west. 


Editorial 


The writer has attended successive 
meetings for several years in the same 
states, and it is most gratifying as well 
as wonderful to watch the development 
in individual cases. The advancement 
made would not have seemed possible 
to a casual observer, as it certainly 
would not to the timid person most 
involved, several years ago. But now 
it is a real pleasure to see the work, 
to watch the spirit, and hear the ideas 
of those who have been developed by 
the work of the state associations. Li- 
brarians who do not take an interest in 
their state associations lose one of the 
finest and best elements in the work, 
and one for which nothing else can be 
substituted. 


A RATHER unique bit of financiering, 
and what seems to be an entirely unjust 
arrangement, is that which fell to the lot 
of the Boston public library, as shown 
in the Forty-eighthannualreport. After 
extending its work as far as it could 
within its current income, the library 
found its appropriation cut about $32,- 
ooo. This in addition toa ruling which 
required that all money received from 
rentals, fines, and sales of its publica- 
tions should be turned into the general 
income account of the city. The injus- 
tice of this last is manifest when it is 
known that the expense of collecting 
fines for the misuse of books amounts to 
$1500 or more, and falls upon the general 
appropriation, while the fines, amount- 
ing to $50cO or more, are paid into the 
city treasury. The expense of prepar- 
ing and printing catalogs, bulletins, and 
other publications fall upon the appro- 
priation for the library, while all re- 
ceipts from their sales are without de- 
duction paid into the city treasury. As 
the trustees insist, in both these cases, 
only the net receipts after deducting 
expenses should be paid into the city 
treasury. It is the worst kind of false 
economy to cripple the library officials 
in their good work, and if a large, free 
liberality is needed in any direction 
it is surely here. One of the results 
of this false economy is that a large 
number of books are withdrawn from 
circulation because they are in need of 
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rebinding, while it is impossible for the 
trustees to supply from their current 
income the money required for this 
purpose. 


As will be seen by reference to an- 
other page, the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the next meeting of the 
A. L. A., including time and place, 
have been arranged. It rests now ina 
large measure with the rank and file of 
the members to make the meeting a 
memorable one. It is to be expected 
that the people in charge will arrange 
for an interesting and helpful program. 
It rests with the people asked to go 
upon this program to make a definite 
decision in regard to it and then carry 
out their promises. If the person so in- 
vited has a message to carry, he should 
accept the opportunity to present it in 
good faith and carry out his part of the 
obligation, in no wise being the cause 
of a gap in the proceedings. 

It is to be hoped that librarians of 
the middle and farther west will keep 
up the good reputation which they 
have achieved in the past few years in 
the number of those present and the 
good work done at these gatherings. 
No one of moment longer recognizes 
excellence in locality alone, and the 
tremendous strides made in the past 
decade in library matters in the middle 
west gives a strong incentive to emula- 
tion to all localities. 

The librarian who is aware of the 
pleasure and profit of these meetings, 
and who can afford it, always attends, 
no matter where the meeting is, and al- 
ways comes away satisfied in propor- 
tion to the spirit he carries. 

But there are many who are capable 
of appreciating the advantages of the 
meetings who cannot attend when the 
distance to be covered is great, and the 
middle west, on account of the great 
number of small libraries, has a large 
number of such. To them, therefore. 
will this year’s meeting be a special oc- 
casion, and such librarians who have 
never attended a genuine A. L. A. meet- 
ing are specially urged to go to Wau- 
kesha, Wis., next July. 
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American Library Association 
Twenty-third general meeting 


To be held in Waukesha, Wis., probably July 3-10 
First announcement 


The executive board of the A. L. A. 
met November 2 at the Broadway Cen- 
tral hotel, New York city. The entire 
board was present except Mr Thwaites, 
namely, Messrs. Carr, Jones, Richard- 
son, Faxon, Mrs Fairchild and Miss 
Haines. 

The business transacted was: 

The program committee referred the 
matter of place of next meeting to the 
board, and Winona, Ind.,and Waukesha, 
Wis., were fully considered. Owing to 
the priority of the Wisconsin invitation, 
and in view of other considerations, it 
was finally decided to hold the Igo1 con- 
ference at Waukesha, Wis., beginning 
July 3, or as near that date as may seem 
advisable to the program committee. 

The finance committee submitted a 
budget of expenses for Ig01I, in accord- 
ance with the new constitution. The 
budget was accepted, and it was voted 
to make appropriations within the 
amounts therein specified, on the basis 
of an estimated income of $1500. 

It was voted, on motion of the re- 
corder, that in the preparation of the 
Ig0I proceedings, verbatim reports of 
section, round table, and similar ses- 
sions be not given, and that verbatim 
reports be confined to the record of the 
general sessions. 

The Trustees’ section was continued. 

The State library section officers were 
appointed: W. E. Henry, chairman; A. 
H. Chase, secretary. 

The Catalog section officers were ap- 
pointed: A. H. Hopkins, chairman; J. 
C. M. Hanson, secretary. 

A round table session for considering 
the work of State library associations 
was provided for in program. 

A session for considering the work of 
the State library commission was pro- 
vided for. 

Nina E. Browne was reappointed reg- 
istrar. 

It was voted to establish a section for 
library work with children, provided 
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such should be acceptable to the officers 
of the Club of children’s librarians. 

It was voted that the secretary pre- 
pare a handbook for 1901, and also a 
list of members attending the Igo! meet- 
ing for use at that meeting. 

Committees appointed--On Interna- 
tional catalog of scientific literature: 
J.S. Billings, C. W. Andrews, Cyrus Ad- 
ler—continued. 

On Library training: J.C. Dana, W. E. 
Foster, W. H. Brett, Eliza G. Browning, 
Electra C. Doren—-reorganized. 

On International codperation: E. C. 
Richardson, R. R. Bowker, S. H. Rauck, 
Mary W. Plummer, Cyrus Adler. Com- 
mittee on Collection of book statistics 
previously appointed merged in above. 

Travel committee: F. P. Hill, R. P. 
Hayes, with power to add to number. 

Gifts and bequests: F. W. Ashley, re- 
porter. 

It was recommended that the atten- 
tion of the Publishing section be di- 
rected to the recommendation made at 
Montreal regarding the University of 
Illinois Bibliographical theses. It was 
voted that the president be empowered 
to appoint representatives of the A. L. 
A. for the several state and local asso- 
ciations in accordance with the previous 
vote of the board. 

F, W. Faxon, Sec’y, 
108 Glenway St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Free Library vs. Fees. 


This question continually comes up 
in individual cases, though long ago 
settled to the satisfaction of every care- 
ful student of the problem. The pub- 
lic library in its essence must be free as 
much as the highway or the college 
well. A fee, however slight, defeats 
its chief usefulness. Experience is uni- 
form in showing this result. We have 
some cases that puzzle the trustees; e.g., 
a library not supported by its taxes 
realizesits possible increased usefulness, 
makes itself free and tries to get needed 
support from voluntary subscriptions. 
This works for ashort time only. Peo- 
ple tire of giving, and there is trouble 
ahead if this system is adopted. We 
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must recognize the library clearly as on 
the same plane with the public school. 
The best thinkers no longer consider it 
optional, but count the support of the 
public library as a necessity as much as 
a school or road tax. In Illinois there 
is a library which has done admirable 
work just now facing this problem. 
Its territory is neither city, town, or 
village, but simply school district no. 1, 
and the state law allows no tax levy by 
school districts. Voluntary subscrip- 
tions no longer meet expenses, and the 
trustees are considering the very unde- 
sirable alternative of charging a $2 or 
$3 fee to all users. If they study the 
question they will know that the fee 
will destroy much of the value of the 
library. There are two solutions, and 
I should advise that both be tried. 1) 
Have the next legislature alter the law 
so that aschool district may tax itself 
for a public library. To such a law 
there ought to be no opposition, and if 
skillfully managed it probably could 
readily be passed. It would not be 
mandatory, but only permissive, so that 
a district which wished to support a li- 
brary might lawfully do so. 

The other plan is to canvass the other 
districts of the township, stimulate in- 
terests, secure the necessary petitions 
and make the library a township instead_ 
of a district library. This would make 
its facilities open to the whole town, 
which in turn would furnish the needed 
funds for its support, and the amount 
of the tax to the average taxpayer would 
be so trifling that if he faced it in dol- 
lars and cents he would be ashamed to 
oppose any objection. 

The old proprietary academy has 
largely disappeared before the much 
better tax-supported high school. The 
corresponding library is going the same 
course because the public has learned 
the much better way. No community 
ought to rest content till it is giving 
from the public treasury enough funds 
to supplement the gifts of individuals 
and any permanent endowments, so that 
the public library receives a creditable 
support. MELvIL DEweEY. 


A Pleasant Library Week 
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A Pleasant Library Week 


The Lake Placid meeting of the New 
York Library association, held at the 
Lake Placid club, September 26, 27, and 
28, was by far the most successful in its 
history whether estimated by numbers 
present, enthusiasm, inspiration, prac- 
tical results, or social features. Pre- 
vious meetings have not exceeded 20 
delegates outside those from the imme- 
diate vicinity. At Placid there were 
100. For the first time the railroad 
granted a half fare, and promises to do 
this each year between September 15 
and November |. Besides the strong 
membership attendance, prominent li- 
brary workers were present from Can- 
ada, Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and else- 
where. The president and secretary of 
the A. L. A. represented the parent as- 
sociation. Mr Gould and Mr Iles of 
Montreal, Mr Robertson of Winnipeg, 
Mary L. Titcomb, secretary of the Ver- 
mont Library association, Prof. Geo. T. 
Little of Bowdoin College, Miss H. P. 
James of Wilkes-Barre, and F. P. Hill 
of Newark, were among the well-known 
visitors. 

The days were full of solid work and 
good fellowship. The first session early 
Wednesday morning set a standard so 
high that it was feared it could not be 
maintained, but the verdict seemed 
unanimous that the meetings had been 
the most practically helpful of any yet 
held. A summary is to be printed by 
the New York state library, and will be 
sent free to all applicants. Wednesday 
afternoon in perfect weather was given 
to the golf links, for which the Placid 
club is famous. Many members had 
never touched a club, but in the spirit 
of the extemporized contest nearly 
everyone tried both putting and driv- 
ing in many cases, much to the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. An afternoon 
tea served by the ladies of the club in 
the golf library rounded out a beautiful 
afternoon. After tea the whole party 
enjoyed the novelty of a club cathedral 
fire in the heart of the forest, where 
several wagon-loads of light fuel piled 
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high on a stone pier were set ablaze, 
making each tree trunk stand out inthe 
firelight like the column of a cathedral. 
A strong evening session in the lake 
library was followed by two lake fires 
similar to that in the forest, but built 
on stone piers rising from the water. 
These were watched from the balconies 
and from boats, and as the fires died 
down the builder of the famous Adiron- 
dack lodge, Henry Van Hohvenberg, 
told an original and characteristic local 
story in the firelight. 

Thursday was a great day for library 
work, morning, afternoon, and evening, 
with enthusiasm unabated, and the lake 
library was full of the modern library 
spirit. After adjournment the lights 
were turned out and nearly all remained 
clustered round the big open fire for 
some Adirondack stories, the master- 
piece being Dr Canfield’s catamount. 
Looking through the glass walls of the 
pavilion we could see half a mile away 
on the opposite shore the very spot 
where the adventure occurred 37 years 
before. The house was still standing 
and Dr Canfield had renewed old mem- 
ories by calling on Mrs Nash only a 
few hours before. The story itself was 
inimitable; so good that it would be a 
literary crime to report it. If he could 
be induced to tell it in New York he 
could crowd any auditorium. 

Then came the perfect day of the 
week, early breakfast, four horse drags 
and carriages, and a steamer excursion 
round peerless Placid, acknowledged 
queen of more than 1000 Adirondack 
lakes, given with the compliments of 
Capt. Stevens of the Doris. Carriages 
again at eleven, and 10 miles through 
brilliant autumn foliage to Adirondack 
lodge, long famous as ‘‘the heart of the 
mountains.’ A bountiful lunch served 
by the club was followed by climbs and 
strolls, rousing boundless enthusiasm 
and admiration for this choicest corner 
of the great forest, and then again the 
10 miles home. When we came out 
from supper we were in Venice. More 
than 1000 lanterns changed the club bal- 
conies and the Jake houses into Fairy- 
land. The club fleet, decorated with 
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Chinese and Japanese lanterns, for an 
hour made Mirror lake transcendently 
beautiful. At frequent intervals col- 
ored fire at different points in the forest 
and on the shores added weird lights, 
and finally, on the signal of agreat bomb, 
six huge piles of fuel burst into flame 
from the surface of the lake and changed 
night into day. The boats clustered 
together like a flock of birds, and the 
songs of their occupants were in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the night. Then 
once more the lights were turned out in 
the big library, and round the blazing 
logs we had more Adirondack stories; 
and later than club traditions justified, 
a happy company of librarians broke 
up with the verdict that an ideal plan 
and an ideal place seemed to have been 
chosen for this tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the N. Y. L. A. 

The most significant action of the 
week was the discussion of the future 
of the association. Pres. Canfield had 
studied the problem for a year, and his 
report, with the story of previous ex- 
periences, so convinced all that the 
vote was unanimous to hold the annual 
meeting hereafter at the same place, in- 
stead of following the peripatetic sys- 
tem commonly in vogue. He showed 
by experience that the knowledge of 
trains, hotels and surroundings tended 
to increase attendance and comfort, and 
that more would be done for librarian- 
ship by selecting a good place and go- 
ing back to it regularly. The needs of 
special localities are to be met by dis- 
trict meetings, under the auspices of the 
state association, for those who could 
rarely attend the annual meeting. At 
these meetings officers and committees 
and speakers will go from the N. Y. L. 
A., but there will hereafter be only one 
general meeting a year at which all are 
expected to be present. It was agreed, 
in justice to the New York city library 
club, that it should have full control of 
the winter meeting held as a joint meet- 
ing of the club and the N. Y. L. A. 
Then came the claims of the capital, to 
which Mr Dewey issued a cordial invi- 
tation, if that were chosen as the per- 
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Falls, and other points had strong 
claims. In reply to the president’s 
question the trustees of the Lake Placid 
club said they had voted to extend to 
the librarians all the privileges enjoyed 
by regular members of the club after 
September 15 each year, without the 
payment of the $10 fee exacted from 
all members and associates, and also 
put at their disposal without charge the 
club fleet of 100 small boats, the three 
bowling alleys, golf links, the dozen or 
more courts, and other facilities for 
amusement. Rooms would be one-half 
regular rates to all members and friends 
in attendance. As was predicted early 
in the week the vote was unanimous in 
favor of making the Lake Placid club 
the permanent place of meeting, just as 
was the case in establishing the Lake 
Placid conference on home economics, 
which meets at the club the first week 
of each July. No other meetings of 
any kind have ever been allowed on the 
club grounds, for it is a company of 
families living ona large estate and not 
a hotel, no guests being admitted unless 
introduced by two members. 

After this decision camea further de- 
velopment by equally unanimous vote. 
The delegates from other states ex- 
pressed the hope that the meeting might 
be for more than New York alone, and 
it was decided that while it should be 
under the N. Y. L. A. auspices it should 
be established as Library week for the 
northeastern states and Canada. The 
Canadian delegates said that no point 
would be more convenient for them, 
and that they could bring a goodly dele- 
gation under such an arrangement. The 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania delegates 
extended a cordial invitation to the 
New Yorkers to meet with them each 
spring at Atlantic City, and accepted as 
cordially the invitation to consider the 
Lake Placid Library week a permanent 
and profitable engagement for the last 
of each September. The plan is to 
come together on Saturday, live at the 
club through the entire following week, 
having one strong session each day, 
and giving the rest of the day and the 
evening to outdoor life, mountain climb- 
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ing, lake and forest excursions, and to 
those piazza and table conferences of 
little groups that every wise observer 
agrees to be more practically valuable 
than the more formal discussions of the 
larger meetings. Thus we shall have 
eight days together, and the sentiment 
was general that if the plan were known 
in advance many who could not arrange 
to be present this year would plan to 
spend the entire week regularly here- 
after. The club trustees also agreed 
that members of the association might, 
so far as rooms could be spared with- 
out injustice to club members, come 
earlier and stay later than Library week 
at the half rate. 

The enthusiasm of some of the oldest 
A. L. A. members for the new plan in- 
dicates that as the modern movement 
starts the new century, Lake Placid 
Library week will be one of the strong- 
est influences for good. 





Abstract of Report on Public Doc- 
uments at Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation Meeting 

Considering the amount and value 
of the material contained in them, pub- 
lic documents do not occupy the place 
they should in many libraries of. the 
state. In quite a number they are 
ranked on a par with pamphlets, and 
like them, the documents question is 
shelved until time, space, money, and 
perhaps knowledge and _ inclination, 
may be at the disposal of the librarian. 
However, this is more generally true of 
conditions a few years ago than it is 
today. The association is to be con- 
gratulated upon the rapidly growing ap- 
preciation and use of these sources of 
information. The public is learning 
more and more to consult the various 
government publications for first-hand 
information on.current, economic, and 
political topics. Such being the case, 
it has become necessary for the modern 
library not only to make this matter ac- 
cessible, but also to bring it to the at- 
tention of investigators. Most of the 
larger libraries are doing this. It is 
more particularly the smaller ones, with 
limited space and opportunities, that 
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are lacking in this respect. We are 
glad to state that at least one of the 
latter has recognized the importance of 
these publications, being about to pro- 
vide additional space for their shelving 
and use. This is one step in the right 
direction. While most libraries cannot 
now afford to do the same, they can 
certainly give shelf space to the more 
important current publications, stowing 
the volumes out of the way as new ones 
appear. 

In the newer libraries the matter of 
storing documents has not become press- 
ing, for they have not yet had time 
to accumulate many. The small older 
libraries, especially the depositories 
which have been receiving government 
publications for years, have the more 
difficult problem to solve. These de- 
positories receive all the publications 
distributed by the superintendent of 
documents, and by law are required to 
provide proper facilities for their use; 
failingin this, the privilege is liable to be 
withdrawn. It isto be doubted whether 
all depositories of the state are fulfilling 
the requirements of the law by which 
they are the beneficiaries of the na- 
tional government. It would seem to 
be wise for any depository derelict in 
this matter to better its treatment of 
the trust confided to it. This not only 
as a precautionary measure, but as a 
duty owing both to the donor and the 
public. 


A NEW edition of Webster’s interna- 
tional dictionary has been issued by 
the G. & C. Merriam Co. of Springfield, 
Mass. Its special feature is a supple- 
ment containing 25,000 additional words 
which have entered the language since 
the plates for the 1890 edition were 
made. Dr W. T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, has super- 
intended the work, and gives a full ex- 
planatory preface to the supplement. 
Men who are specialists in their differ- 
ent lines of art, science, and literature, 
have contributed to this work, which 
Dr J. H. Murray of Oxford, England, 
pronounces the best one-volume dic- 
tionary in existence. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The November meeting of 
the Chicago Library club was held on 
Thursday evening, November 15, in the 
library of Lewis institute. The club 
was favored in having as guest of the 
evening Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild, 
of the New York State library school. 
Mrs Fairchild delivered an interesting 
address, which she called A perspective 
in library movement. We present some 
of the thoughts which it contained. 

Librarians are the missionaries of the 
book. The library idea, which was the 
gospel preached by the early enthusi- 
asts, is now springing up everywhere. 
The library movement was an enthusi- 
asm in the beginning, and the outgrowth 
of this original enthusiasm is becoming 
quite universal. 

After reference to some of the fads 
now existing in library work, Mrs Fair- 
child put forth aplea forafuture need— 
that library science should be put into 
some available form, as an underlying 
philosophy on which to base our library 
work and thought. 

One of the present needs of the li- 
brarian and library assistant is to read 
and think more. With the manifold 
duties now imposed upon them such a 
thing is almost impossible. Of neces- 
sity much superficial reading is done, 
but quite a different sort is required. 
Less confinement to clerical duties and 
more leisure for mental work must be 
had. A librarian should possess a well- 
trained mind to begin with, but the col- 
lege training and mental discipline must 
be continued. Earnest, thoughtful 
work is the crying need; growth and 
advancement are requisite to the libra- 
rian that he may bring about better 
conditions. 

The underlying thought in this new 
library philosophy is in the answer to 
the question: What is the end and aim 
of the library? The function of the li- 
brary is the development and enrich- 
ment of life in the entire community, 
by bringing to all the people the books 
that belong to them. 

In the library world books and the 
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work with books are sometimes placed 
first. Would it not be well to spend 
some time working with people, and 
learning to know them and their needs? 
It is important to show people that 
they want books. A librarian should 
know his town and its people. He 
should know all sides of life and all 
types of people, the important move- 
ments in the town and all its conditions, 
educational, political, religious, social, 
and economic. A librarian who is not 
broad enough to meet all kinds of peo- 
ple, and to understand the motives of 
people, is greatly hampered. Intellec- 
tual qualifications are by no means the 
only qualifications. 

But in regard to the book work. A 
love of books is necessary to successful 
work, for we cannot help others to love 
what we do not love ourselves. The 
selection of books should be made a 
more serious study. We must find the 
elements of attractiveness and value in 
a book and learn its real and best use. 

The missionary and philanthropic 
side of libraries must not be too greatly 
emphasized. The scholar and the va- 
grant alike have rights, and all types 
should be recognized and equally 
treated; but the scholar and investiga- 
tor is working not only for himself but 
for others; he works for the world, and 
through the leaders may the people be 
reached. 

Education in its usual significance 
does not mean the development and 
enrichment of life. Too much stress is 
laid on the mere intellectual side. But 
education in the new, broader meaning, 
will lead to the more perfect develop- 
ment of life as a whole—a symmetrical 
blending of all of man’s best qualities, 
and in aiding this development of the 
people a library fulfills its highest func- 
tion. 

At the close of the address the re- 
mainder of the evening was given up to 
an informal social. At ten o’clock the 
clubadjourned to the green room, where 
delicious refreshments were served. 

About 70 people were present, and 
the Chicago Library club is glad to ex- 
press through the columns of PusBLic 
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LIBRARIES its appreciation of the hos- 
pitality of Miss Benedict, librarian, and 
Mr Carman, director of Lewis institute, 
and to thank Miss Benedict and her as- 
sistants for a most enjoyable evening. 

MARGARET E. ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Connecticut—The fall meeting of the 
Connecticut Library association was 
held at the Beardsley library at Win- 
sted, Friday, Oct. 26, Igoo. 

After greetings had been exchanged 
with the librarian, Miss Carrington and 
members of her staff, the visitors 
wandered about the handsome memo- 
rial building in which the Beardsley 
library is housed, admiring many points 
of interest, and lauding the homelike- 
ness of the setting. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, W. L. James, at 10:55. 
Dr B. F. Kidder extended words of wel- 
come to the C. L. A. to which the presi- 
dent responded, after which the busi- 
ness session was opened by the reading 
of the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer, which were approved. 

Various items of business being dis- 
posed of, the program for the morning 
was introduced, and Miss Carrington 
gave a brief outline of the history of the 
Beardsley library, founded in 1874 by 
Deacon Elliot Beardsley and his wife, 
Delia R. Beardsley, and now so appro- 
priately located in the Memorial build- 
ing, built for that object through the 
generosity of the late Jennison J. Whit- 
ing, and his wife. At the close of her 
paper Miss Carrington spoke words of 
praise for the C. L. A., noting her per- 
sonal experience as a member. 

Miss Von Hoevenberg followed with 
a paper on the A. L. A. conference at 
Montreal, giving those members not 
fortunate enough tobe present glimpses 
o{ both the business and the social side 
of the conference while Miss Heydrick 
read the sequel to that meeting in the 
delightful trip up the Saguenay. Pho- 
tographs of views in Montreal, Quebec, 
and places of interest along the St Law- 
rence and the Saguenay rivers, were 
passed among the members, while a 
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scrapbook containing clippings, views, 
and numerous souvenirs, gathered to- 
gether, prepared, and kindly loaned by 
F. W. Faxon, secretary of the A. L. A., 
was exhibited. Mr James spoke of the 
work of the A. L. A, particularly of 
the step forward, taken this summer, in 
the matter of codperative cataloging. 

In his paper, The ideal librarian, W. 
H. Corbin, of the Norfolk library, em- 
phasized the note of change in all de- 
partments of the business world, con- 
trasting the life and influence of the 
book-worm—the “book-guard” of 200 
years ago—with the librarian or ‘‘book- 
guide” of today; also, the methods and 
the means within the reach of the pres- 
ent day librarian, by which one may in- 
troduce literature to the public and 
the public to literature. Mr Corbin’s 
closing remarks dealt with the influence 
of the librarian upon the people of one’s 
village cr town, and of the necessity of 
making the library not only a home- 
like place, but of value to each and 
every member of the community accord- 
ing to his or her capacity. 

At one o'clock, the members of the 
association were invited to partake of 
luncheon, served by the Ladies’ library 
association. 

At 2:30 the meeting was again called 
to order, when Miss Hewins, in behalf 
of the A. L. A., made an able plea for 
that association, giving many reasons 
why one should belong to the A. L.A., 
if possible. 

It was moved and seconded that a 
committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to serve as a nominating commit- 
tee for officers to be elected at the next 
annual meeting. ; 

A discussion, led by Frances B. Rus- 
sell of Stratford, on the Treatment of 
pamphlets, was the means of bringing 
out many ideas and suggestions as to 
the selection, preservation, and catalog- 
ing of that article, which is the deep 
despair of librarians. 

Following this came a paper: by 
Charles D. Hine, of the Connecticut 
public library committee, on Distinction 
between reading books for children and 
reading fit for children. Mr Hine’s 
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idea is that during the years that a child 
is learning to read he is given mere 
words, in various combinations, without 
thought, style, or sentiment, to read 
over and over again; whereas in the 
same period, if given something of real 
value, he may not only learn to read, 
but will be laying the foundations of a 
taste for good literature—not literature 
adapted to the minds of children, which 
is a sort of mince-meat, but the master- 
pieces of literature intact. 

After the discussion following Mr 
Hine’s paper, W. A. Borden, of the 
Young men’s institute of New Haven, 
gave a short talk on the institute’s sys- 
tem of extra books. Of the popular 
works they buy a few copies, half of, 
which may be reserved as borrowers 
leave their names for the same, while 
the other half are never reserved under 
any conditions whatsoever, but are 
loaned to those who first ask for such 
works. If the demand for a certain 
book be great enough, by arrangements 
made with a dealer, a half dozen or 
dozen more copies are placed in the li- 
brary and loaned at the rate of Ilocents 
a week; as soon as the demand ceases, 
the books are sold and the money used, 
together with the rental money, to dis- 
charge the bill at the dealers. 

Mr James then named the following 
as members of the nominating commit- 
tee: W. K. Stetson, Mrs Agnes Hills, 
Mrs F. W. Robinson. 

After a vote of thanks tendered Miss 
Carrington and the members of the 
Ladies’ library association, the meeting 
adjourned. Anna Hap_ey, Sec’y. 


Evanston, 11.—Library day was ob-. 
served at the public library November 
23. The library room was beautifully 
decorated with suggestive bulletins, 
beautiful palms and plants, and every 
visitor during the day was cordially re- 
ceived and reminded that this was a spe- 
cial occasion. At night a public meet- 
ing was held in School hall to arouse 
sentiment for the purchase of a site for 
the new library offered by Charles Gray. 
The accomplishment of this purpose 
deserves more interest than it receives. 
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The ninth annual meeting of the In- 
diana Library association was held at 
Indianapolis October 26-27. 

The first session was opened with an 
address by the president, Helen Tracy 
Guild of the University of Indiana li- 
brary. After extending a hearty wel- 
come to all present, Miss Guild said: I 
suppose ‘to every member there is one 
part of the program that is more inter- 
esting than any other, and to which he 
or she looks forward with much interest. 
It is a good thing for us all to learn the 
best ways of doing all sorts of things 
around a library, even if we cannot ap- 
ply these methods, There is no reason 
why, after learning them, weshould hold 
our hands and sigh for money, because 
we can do our best with the material we 
have at hand, and above all meet our 
readers with that sort of spirit that 
makes them realize that the most im- 
portant thing for us is to serve them. 

Almost all good systems of any kind 
of library work have grown little by lit- 
tle out of the necessities of the workers, 
whose ingenuity could invent from very 
unpromising material a way in accom- 
plishing their results. 

The first experience I had was in such 
a very small library that we really could 
hardly have any machinery at all, and I 
do not think that I ever could have got- 
ten better lessons in true library spirit 
than there, where I had almost nothing 
to work with. If we are fortunate 
enough to have our library reorganized 
there is danger in time of our becoming 
so engrossed in the system that we 
really forgot the spirit. 

Even in the smallest sort of library 
we can practice the things that lead to 
the right sort of spirit, especially at our 
loan desks, and it is there we need to 
use our best efforts if we wish to make 
our library popular. To our desks the 
people must come, and there they weigh 
us, and it does not take them very long 
to pass judgment upon us. 

We are fortunate in having with us 
today Miss Mann of the Illinois state 
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library school, who will illustrate to us 
some of the ways in which we can make 
our libraries attractive. 

Miss Mann dwelt at some length on 
the functions of a library, showing that 
its scope is without limit, its obligations 
are many, and its desires never ending. 
In the loan desk work more than in any 
other place lies the power to stimulate, 
direct, and foster the undeveloped mind, 
and to guide the persistent reader from 
a chosen line into broader and better 
channels. The loan desk attendant, 
whether the librarian or not, must 
gather about her all the helps she can, 
not only to inform herself on short no- 
tice, but to furnish the reader means by 
which he may help himself. 

Miss Mann illustrated her talk with 
many printed bulletins from different 
libraries, and gave information as to 
when and how they were to be ob- 
tained. In the discussion of this point 
the question arose as to whether these 
bulletins would not be sent free to li- 
braries where they were desired, and 
Miss Browning of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library, reported that they had al- 
ways been sent to that library free of 
charge. 

Another point which came up for 
discussion was whether librarians who 
issued bulletins would depend upon 
the people who wanted them calling 
for them, or whether some systematic 
means should not be adopted for ad- 
vertising them at first. It was generally 
agreed that they should be advertised 
in some way, and one member present 
stated that she knew of one place where 
not being able to issue bulletins for the 
whole town at one issue, they divided 
the town into sections and distributed 
to one section at one issue and to 
another at the next, and so on; also 
asked each to pass the list to some 
friend or neighbor-when he or she was 
through with it. 

Miss Mann’s paper also brought upa 
discussion of the question as to the best 
way to interest boys and girls in better 
books than is usual. Miss Freeman 
stated that she considered the books 
of Kirk Munro equally undesirable for 
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the boys, and suggested that interest 
could be aroused in better books by 
making posters, cutting pictures from 
such books as Treasure island, Prisoner 
of Zenda, etc. Miss Ahern, in speaking 
on this point, said she thought the great- 
est faults that come from the books 
taken from libraries by young people 
is that they run in series, and the boys 
and girls read these books through in 
series—that if they can be interested in 
naval or war stories, science stories, or 
something of that sort, the difficult 
problem is half solved. The trouble 
is in reading along the line of series 
rather than subjects. 

Someone asked if there were any li- 
braries in the state that published bul- 
letins, and what their experience had 
been in publishing them in newspapers. 

The first report was from Miss Elrod 
of Columbus, and was as follows: We 
have published some, though not a 
great deal, but the newspapers have 
universally charged us. We had one 
bulletin early in the history of the li- 
brary, published by a morning paper, 
that we did not pay anything for, but 
they did not allow us any copies of it; 
they distributed these to their readers. 
The other bulletins we published we 
had to pay for, and as the trustees are 
loath to do that, we have not published 
many of them. 

Miss Browning, of the Indianapolis 
public library, stated that the Indian- 
apolis papers were very generous with 
their space. She said: We publish long 
lists and they have given us the space, 
and are very glad to do it. They lend 
us the type and the form it is set up 
in, and we take them to a_job printer 
and have them struck off. We send 
lists around to other libraries and to 
the branch libraries, and they are at 
the reference desk and loan desk, and 
people use them as a sort of call list in 
making out their call slips. 

Miss Fitzgerald of Kokomo reported 
that the newspapers print for them 
without charge, but that they some- 
times have some trouble to get it done; 
and Miss Hughes of Greenfield, that 
they publish the list for the public li- 


brary there, but object to publishing 
the call numbers. 

Mr Lindley of Richmond reported 
for the Morrison-Reeves library, that 
the newspapers have been very willing 
to give space, and usually have given 
notice an evening or two beforehand 
that they would publish the list on a 
certain evening. In some cases the 
paper that has published a list on a 
special line like Government ownership, 
or something of that kind, has simply 
placed anad at the head of the list and 
run out little posters and furnished them 
free to the library. 

Miss Ahern asked permission to have 
a show of hands of all librarians who 
used the newspapers at all. Quite a 
number of hands were raised, but when 
the question was put, How many have 
to pay? Columbus stood alone. 

Miss Freeman of Michigan City then 
gave her experience, stating that they 
have no difficulty in getting their lists 
published because there are only two 
papers, and each editor is afraid the 
other will publish it if he does not. 
She said: In publishing our lists we put 
at the top, Cut this list out and use for 
reference. The borrowers always cut 
out their lists and use them as call lists. 
They bring them to the library and 
check off the books they have already 
read. A large number of families cut out 
the lists and paste them in books to use 
for catalogs, and as nearly all books 
have appeared in one form or another, 
these families have a fairly complete 
catalog of the books in the library. 

Miss Lewis of Shelbyville reported 
that she took the lists used by the 
ladies’ clubs in making out their pro- 
grams and added to them all the books 
she had on the subject, so together 
they had a complete reference list. 

Miss Hoagland of Fort Wayne, who is 
much interested in library work, sug- 
gested that women’s clubs have pasting 
bees occasionally, and offer a reward for 
the best bulletin on a special subject, 
and then furnish the library with the 
bulletin. 

Miss Mann thought a good plan was 
to have students in high school help 
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by working up bulletins along the lines 
that they are following in their school 
work. 

Miss Ahern expressed great pleasure 
in seeing so healthy a sentiment along 
the line of bulletins and in hearing the 
remarks of Miss. Mann on the subject. 
She emphasized the fact that bulletins 
should be made with some valuable 
point in mind. Pictures should not be 
used merely as picture bulletins with 
which the patrons are already familiar, 
but they should point some new idea, 
or emphasize an old one. 

Along this line Miss Guild suggested 
the danger of making too many bulle- 
tins on too many subjects, rather than 
spending more time on one and making 
that one effective. 

The president announced two invita- 
tions which had been extended to the 
members of the association, one from 
Miss Browning to visit the public li- 
brary at any time, and the other from 
the Bowen- Merrill company to visit the 
Country club and dine Saturday noon. 


Second session 


The second session of the meeting 
was held Friday evening at eight o'clock. 
The first paper read was by Miss Fitz- 
gerald of Kokomo, on The public li- 
brary; its relation to the factory.* The 
second by Mrs Woodworth of Fort 
Wayne, on What special service can 
the library render the factory workers. 
She said in part: 

Reform and conditions as affecting 
the industrial world command as never 
before the serious and respectful atten- 
tion of the entire civilized and popu- 
lated globe; and we are advised by 
leaders in these movements to study 
the needs of our laboring classes, to 
establish in our towns industrial com- 
mittees, subscribe to labor papers, and 
learn what our laboring classes, who 
form 80 per cent of the nation, think of 
us, and to work in every way to assist 
the laborer in getting his dues. With 
this end in view we find many channels 
open and many theories advanced; 
theories which, worked out on practical 


*Copy for report not furnished. 


lines, often present a line of work which 
strongly appeals to individual aims. 

From various motives I have been im- 
pelled to look into the matter of howa 
public library can render the best: spe- 
cial service to the workingman. While 
I have endeavored to broaden and en- 
lighten our narrow horizon by gather- 
ing statistics from sources, north, east, 
and west, the unanimity of opinion on 
the advisability of this effort to render 
special service is perhaps questionable, 
yet itis an interesting point to consider, 
both by research and experiment. It is 
my belief that one of the functions of 
the public library is to interest itself in 
and devise ways and means for the self- 
improvement of the working classes. 
The fortune of the nation depends 
largely upon the intelligence of the la- 
boring classes; the very welfare of the 
republic is in their hands, for they con- 
trol the ballot. 

One friend in Butte, Mont., contends 
that it is all nonsense to make special 
effort to interest the working people; 
he says they resent it because they 
think they are being patronized, as if 
we considered them an inferior class, 
and says, the retired business man, the 
doctor, the lawyer, and the employer 
of the working people, does not see why 
he and his family may not have the 
same attention, and are not worth striv- 
ing for, as well as the common laborer 
or the humbler class. 

I feel that it is of vital importance to 
every community that its working peo- 
ple should be made interested in the 
proper use of its library; not only the 
established industries should find the 
books that bear relation to them, but 
every new enterprise, also, should be 
watched and information regarding it 
should be promptly supplied. 

Technical works are usually very ex- 
pensive and quite out of the reach of 
the tange of the purse of the wage- 
earner; but so much dependence is 
placed upon technical works, that it 
may be said with truth that the indus- 
trial competitions of the future will be 
a struggle with brains more than with 
hands. 
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Then as a starting-point for our spe- 
cial service, and it must be special serv- 
ice, let me commend the following plan: 
First, we must make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the nature and work of 
our local industries. For artisans, and 
there are many employed in our large 
factories, books relating to their sepa- 
rate crafts should be placed upon the 
shelves. When these books are ready 
for circulation attention must be called 
to the fact, and this may be done by 
two or three methods; one by having 
the fact published by a special notice 
in the newspapers of the town, and 
again by printing a brief notice on the 
pay envelope used in the larger facto- 
ries. In this manner your efforts will 
be brought face to face with every 
workingman. 

We have seen some happy results fol- 
low the following plan, adopted last 
year in our library: we made a formal 
petition to a friend of the library, and 
one who was also a foreman in one of 
our largest railroad shops. He was 
asked to make out a complete list of 
technical books needed or likely to be 
called for in that line of work. This 
plan we followed with a friend in our 
extensive electric works; a full list of 
books from the railroad shop was re- 
ceived and the books ordered. When 
ready lists of these books were posted 
conspicuously, and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation among ourselves to know 
that our effort has been crowned with 
success, as calls have been extensively 
made for these books. 

I would like to cite a beautiful work 
done at our large knitting mills at Fort 
Wayne: : 

From a private library given to our 
Y. W.C.A., the secretary of the asso- 
ciation selects books of simple little 
tales of love, adventure, and religion, 
and oncea week goes tothe girls in the 
mills atthe noon hour and reads. After 


a’few months’ work she has found the 
girls watching and waiting for her com- 
ing, and if her going is interrupted, it 
is listless hands and heavy hearts that 
take up the woof and the warp of the 
relentless machines. 
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One thing desirable and most im- 
portant to place in a library is a good 
supply of mechanical journals; we have 
had gratifying results from the placing 
of several engineering magazines on 
reading table. 

Before closing I wish to speak of 
some boxes which we have had placed 
and are still placing with success in 
our large factories, railroad shops, and 
schools. 

No doubt the idea is not a new one to 
many of you, as Mr Wright, of the St 
Joseph (Mo.) library, reports the use of 
these boxes for three years past with 
gratifying results; they were proposed 
originally for the purpose of overcom- 
ing the difficulty of reaching people, 
who for any reason were diffident about 
coming to the library and asking for 
application blanks. They are inexpen- 
sive hanging boxes madeof strawboard, 
upon the front of which is printed the 
following: 

; Fort Wayne public library. Books loaned 
ree. 

Take one of the applications, fill it out in 
ink, have some real estate owner sign as your 
guarantor, then bring it tothe library and books 
will be loaned you without charge. 

Library open from g a. m. to 8.30 p. m. 

Reading-room open from g a. m. to g p. m. 

These are filled with application 
blanks and distributed at the above- 
mentioned places. As these boxes are 
fulfilling their mission it shows us how 
wise it is to follow the old woman’s 
advice for frying rabbits; first. catch 
your rabbit. 

In conclusion, let us hope that our 
interest may always keep alive to the 
issues of the day, and try to do today 
the duty of today, for he who does that 
well finds light on his path as he goes 
forward into the morrow. 

After these two papers a request was 
made that Miss Freeman of Michigan 
City, who has been successful in inter- 
esting the factory workers in the li- 
brary, tell something of her work. Miss 
Freeman reported that they send to 
factories lists of books on subjects 
which would be of most interest to spe- 
cial people in different factories. ‘For 
instance, to car shops we send lists 
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of books on locomotive construction; 
electric plants, books on electricity, 
and then in factories where women are 
employed send typewritten lists of 
books on various general subjects, try 
to make them as practicable as possi- 
ble, and books of general interest that 
would draw them to the libraries, rather 
than books on technical subjects.” 

Miss Freeman reports that they have 
informal traveling libraries of about 
one dozen books each, which they send 
to the Life saving station; that they 
have not the means to get a regular 
collection of books for that purpose, so 
they just send books from their collec- 
tion in the library, and exchange them 
every two weeks. In reply to an in- 
quiry as to how they interested the fac- 
tory employés in the library, Miss Free- 
man said: We began by going around 
to the factories and talking to foremen 
and superintendents in an informal 
fashion, and often to the workingmen 
and girls. Then we took boxes and 
put up in the factories and placed li- 
brary cards inthem. The foremen be- 
came interested enough to draw the 
attention of the employés to the cards 
and then the superintendents promised 
to sign as guarantors for any employés 
who wished to take books from the li- 
brary. We first drew the attention of 
the employés to books through lists 
taken to the factories and fastened up, 
and also through the papers. Men in 
charge of the different factories usually 
let us know when the cards run out, but 
sometimes we have to keep track of it 
ourselves. 

A report froma Fort Wayne member 
was to the effect, that since they have 
posted lists in shops men have come to 
the library who never came at all be- 
fore, and have taken technical books. 
That they have been very much grati- 
fied by the call for books. 

In discussing this question Mr Henry 
said that this work should be done in 
such a way that the laboring men nat- 
urally get interested in it, not as poor 
people, or laboring men, but as men. 
He said: People despise missionary 
work. That is a point that has to be 
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guarded. That class of people who are 
a little bit timid about going to public 
places, and asking questions about 
things they do not know about, are a 
desirable class of people to be reached, 
whether they are factory workers or 
anybody else. 

In speaking of men smoking in libra- 
ries, Mr Henry said it seemed to him 
that if some people want to smoke 
there is no reason why they should not 
smoke. He said: Our best men sit at 
home and read and-smoke, and why 
should not our workingmen do the 
same in the library? Libraries should 
become more informal. Two or three 
members present reported that they 
knew of libraries where there were 
rooms set apart for smoking rooms. 

In discussing the question of why we 
should do so much for one class and 
not for others, Mr Henry said: We are 
trying to give people those things 
which they most need. Professional 
men, leaders in business circles, etc., 
have libraries of their own and can 
supply themselves with the things they 
want. Men who work for small wages 
cannot do that. The public owes a 
debt to many of these people that it 
does not owe to a great many other 
people. 

Miss Shirk asked for some sugges- 
tions in regard to charging persons who 
lived outside the city for the use of the 
library. 

It was the general feeling of the as- 
sociation that the library should be 
made as free as possible until it is 
found to be inadequate to supply both 
those inside and outside the city limits. 

The third paper of the evening was 
by Mrs Stein of Lafayette, her subject: 


The public library in relation to literary clubs 


I think we may safely divide the lit- 
erary club people into three classes: 
First, the people who belong to clubs 
partly because it is the fad and partly 
for the social side. Another class is 
the would-be learned, who want to pose 
as literary with the least possible exer- 
tion; and a third class who are club 
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people from a real desire for culture 
and improvement. 

With the first class, the social fad- 
dists, the librarian does not feel like 
putting in too much time. The club 
lady of this class comes gayly in, in late 
September. ’Tis still warm; she is just 
back from the mountains or seaside, 
well tanned and still dressed in a sum- 
mer gown. She has her club program 
in her hand, and says with a sweet 
smile you can’t, or don’t try to, resist: 
Oh, I must throw myself on your mercy, 
I find I come so early on my club pro- 
gram, and my subject is—is—let me 
see—oh, yes!—Domestic life of the 
Romans. Nice subject, don’t you 
think? My cousin spent part of last 
winter in Rome; I will get her to tell 
meallabout the Americancolony. But 
what I want to ask you is, do you think 
I ought to tell anything about Old 
Rome? We venture to suggest that 
most likely her subject means, Life of 
the ancient Romans. Oh, do you think 
so? Well, well, now find me something 
nice, there’s a dear—something that 
won't take much reading, my eyes are 
bothering me, I read so much this sum- 
mer inthe hammocks. I read the De 
Willoughby claim, and all the Marie 
Louise Pool books, and Lillian Bell, 
and Marie Correlli. Aren’t they fine? 
Now give me something on the Ro- 
mans—not much reading, remember. 
The attendant suddenly has an inspira- 
tion; she recollects a little history 
primer, a Day in ancient Rome. She 
tells the club lady she thinks she can 
give her just what she wants. The lady 
glances at it and sees she can copy her 
paper out of it without much trouble, 
and goes off quite happy. And when 
she reads the paper before her club 
they pay little attention, and pronounce 
it real sweet. For this class of club 
people the librarian need not take much 
trouble, for you can in no wise change 
the situation. 

The next class, the would-be learned, 
are not so easily disposed of. They 
must pose, and we must possess our 
souls with patience. These club peo- 
ple are ready to undertake any subject, 
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and run to such topics as, The ethical 
element in the drama; Revival of spir- 
ituality in France; Empires of the 
world; Pantheistic tendencies of Rous- 
seau; The submerged tenth, etc. They 
will undertake any one of these subjects 
that would take months of study to be 
able to talk intelligently upon, and ex- 
pect to be prepared in a week’s time. 
They will come in and tell you they 
want to consult some books, ask to see 
the librarian, are quite particular as to 
what they have. They will tell you 
they have read so much on the subject 
they are looking up that all they want 
now is something condensed. They 
want only to brighten themselves up, 
revive recollections on some points 
they have become a little rusty on; 
read so much, you know, the mind gets 
a little confused. The librarian smiles 
and knows that in all probability what 
they read now will be the very first they 
have ever read on the subject. But 
never mind, we do the best we can for 
them, give them something condensed; 
they will pick up some items of infor- 
mation, and if they do affect to be lit- 
erary without much reason, it isa harm- 
less little affectation, and does not hurt 
anybody, and as Barrie says of Senti- 
mental Tommy: Why begrudge them 
their little strut. Not long ago one of 
this class said to the librarian: I want 
something on my club subject, which 
is Homer and theepic. Have you any 
good commentaries on the Iliad? When 
told we had, she said, You may give 
me a copy of the Iliad also. Give me 
a translation, please, as I am a little 
rusty in my Latin. Rusty in her Latin. 
What was the librarian to do? She re- 
tired behind an alcove and thought. 
Of course her first impulse is to say: 
Why, my dear madam, Homer was a 
Greek. If she does the patron is mor- 
tified and forever unfriendly to the li- 
brarian, simply because she has be- 
trayed her ignorance before her. On 
the other hand, if the librarian says 
nothing the patron will find out her 
own mistake and think the librarian 
ignorant. What ought the librarian to 
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have done, “the lady or the tiger?” 


Let us speak a minute of the third 
class, the real club worker. While they 
demand much, and are sometimes vex- 
atious, they are, on the whole, a delight 
to the true librarian. With them you 
come in contact with all kinds of ac- 
tive minds, bent in pursuit of all kinds 
of knowledge; and any patron truly in- 
terested in whatever research he or she 
may be making is sure to appreciate 
the zealous efforts of the librarian in 
putting the very best material at his 
command in their hands. Every libra- 
rian knows—or should know—his re- 
sources. I believe they should be drawn 
onto the utmost. Bits of information 
on certain subjects are often lurking 
round in unexpected places, and it is 
the librarian’s business to let nothing 
escape; and while once ina while the 
club patron is trying, and after you 
have gone to no end of trouble seems 
dissatisfied, and will think you might 
have done better, as a rule, however, 
they are grateful. And no doubt at 
times the librarians have not done their 
best. The complaint is justified and 
honors are even. 

Mrs Earl offered a resolution that the 
Indiana Library association extend a 
cordial invitation to the A. L. A. to 
hold its Ig01 meetings at Winona. 

After the expression of a very ear- 
nest desire of most of the members to 
have the A. L A.come to Indiana, the 
motion was made and passed that the 
Indiana Library association extend an 
invitation to the A. L. A. to come to 
Winona. 

A motion was then made by Miss 
Hoagland, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions favoring 
the establishment of a library school at 
Winona. The motion passed and the 
president appointed Miss Hoagland, 
Miss Ball, and Miss Dean on said com- 
mittee. 

Miss Ahern, as an accredited repre- 
sentative of the A. L. A., extended a 
cordial invitation to those present to at- 
tend the next meeting of that body. She 
spoke of the great good that the meet- 
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ing would bring to the library work of 
the country, and particularly to the in- 
dividual librarians who attend. Trus- 
tees who had never been, were urged to 
go to the A. L. A., and bring back to 
the institution which they serve the 
feeling of responsibility which always 
befalls trustees who meet others of the 
craft at these meetings. 


Third session 


Saturday morning’s work opened 
with a paper by S. B. Plashett, of West 
Newton, on 

Our traveling libraries. 


He said in part: It isnotthe purpose 
of this paper to discuss the traveling 
library in general. It will merely set 
forth our experience with it at West 
Newton, as to a few points: 

1 How we secured an organization 
to obtain it. Our organization was very 
simple and easy to obtain. The law 
provides that any five or more citi- 
zens may organize a library association, 
which, on furnishing security satisfac- 
tory to the Library commission, shall 
be entitled to the use of the traveling 
libraries under the rules and regulations 
of said commission. 

Five citizens, interested in the wel- 
fare of the community, were easy to 
obtain. We applied for the rules and 
regulations, also procured all blanks. 
We had a little meeting one evening, 
at which we elected a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and librarian. Two of 
the members furnished the necessary 
security by signing a $100 bond. Ina 
few days our application and bond were 
filed with the state librarian; a box of 
books selected and brought out by one 
of the citizens of the village. The whole 
library business was turned over to the 
librarian, who happens to be principal 
of the school. With us the organization 
was purely a matter of form in order to 
comply with the law and the rules of 
the commission. This may not be the 
best way, but I am simply stating the 
facts. 

2 As to how the books were appre- 
ciated. This may be answered by show- 
ing what use we made of them. We 
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kept the books in connection with our 
small high school library. We followed 
the rules of the commission. Each bor- 
rower filed his application, stating that 
he would take proper care of the books 
borrowed by him, pay for all damages, 
and abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions. He was given a borrower’s card. 
In the school year of 1899-1900 we 
used three boxes of books—go in each 
box. The last box was in use only about 
a month when school closed, and the 
library was closed for the summer. 
Books were taken out about 300 times. 
Upon inquiry it was found that they 
were read each time by from two to 
five. Sometimes all the members of the 
family read the books. Our borrowers 
were mainly high school students, com- 
ing from all parts of the township. 
Most of them were country boys and 
girls. The books were appreciated by 
them as well as by their parents. Many 
of them have never had the advantages 
of a good library, and some have few 
books in their homes. 

3 What difficulties stood in the way 
of perfect success? We think that we 
were paid for our trouble and had a 
fair degree of success, although not 
perfect. We had some books for which 
we had little demand. In having books 
in sets, oftentimes you are compelled 
to take books which you have in your 
home library in order to get something 
else you want. Again, we found there 
was little demand among the farmers 
for books on agriculture. We madea 
special effort to get these books read, 
but found we did not accomplish much. 
Many of the books in history were not 
read except as they were used in con- 
nection with school work. The same is 
true with books on science and nature. 
The librarian was the only one to use 
the books on economics and civil gov- 
ernment. There was very little demand 
for poetry. Those who read Shake- 
speare generally have his works and 
read it, a little at a time, just as they 
feel like it. We are surprised to find 
that books on travel were not called 
for more. Of course I tell you nothing 
new when I say that the great demand 
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This demand was the 
stronger, perhaps, because most of the 


was for fiction. 


borrowers were school-children. They 
said that they had to work when get- 
ting their lessons. When this was over 
they wanted something easy and enter- 
taining to read. Some wanted to read 
too many books and had to be limited. 

4 I think the books were well se- 
lected. I appreciate the difficulty in 
selecting 40 books so as to please all 
classes of readers. Of the 120 books 
used I only questioned the value of one. 
As to the management of the libraries, 
I think it is all right. The books are 
well packed in good boxes. It is pos- 
sible that a simpler method might be 
used to keep a record of the books. 
For our needs, I would suggest more 
books for children from the fifth to the 
sixth grades. We need popular histo- 
ries. A great deal of material is needed 
in American history and biography. We 
do not need Greek and Roman stories, 
as the demand is supplied by Young 
people’s reading circles. 

The next paper was prepared by 
Robert W. Shaw, librarian of a rural 
club in Jefferson county, giving an ac- 
count of the use of the traveling library. 
He said in part: 

About a year ago our club was or- 
ganized, its main object being to get 
the use of the traveling libraries. Our 
present membership is 40, and the 
first library arrived about December I 
last, and was kept three months. Meet- 
ings were held every three weeks and 
short literary programs rendered, and 
it was our purpose to so arrange the 
programs as to give each of the 40 mem- 
bers of the club a chance to either read 
or hear a review at least of the best 
books of the library. 

An initiation fee of 10 cents was 
charged, which has paid all expenses to 
date, and we have on hand. our third 
library. 

The first library was read just 200 
times during the three months, an aver- 
age of five times per volume; and the 
second 130 times, an average of a little 
over three times per volume. This illus- 
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trates the difference between winter and 
spring or summer reading. 

It has cost us about $1.60 to get the 
use of a library; or, in other words, 
each library has cost us an average ot 
4 cents per member. 

Our club may not be similar to others 
in this respect, but however it differs 
from others it remains a fact that the 
members want fiction, dnd many of 
them. nothing but fiction. The farmer 
and his family work hard a good part 
of the year, and they read—many of 
them at least—principally for recrea- 
tion. When the supply of light reading 
is exhausted the other volumes are 
taken and read, but the supply of fiction 
in a single library does not supply one- 
third the demand just in our club of 40 
members. 

It might be better for us if we read 
less fiction and more of something more 
valuable and lasting, but that is not the 
question. It is not what we should do, 
but what we are doing that is of inter- 
est; and it may be that the I mem- 
ber out of 10 who reads scientific and 
serious volumes gets as much good out 
of 1 book as the g others all do out 
of the g volumes of fiction. So, of 
course we would not have the libraries 
contain nothing but fiction. About 15 
fiction and only 5 juvenile, only 2 of 
science and nature and 3 volumes on 
farm tepics, would be about the changes 
we would advise. This would give usa 
library of 40 volumes, as follows: 
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This would be about our ideal general 
traveling library. And again, of course 
the libraries can be increased onlyas the 
demand requires and the funds allow, 
but it would be very convenient to us if 
the state owned a few hundred of extra 
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or miscellaneous volumes, which could 
be added to the libraries in part when 
the latter were forwarded to us. Or, in 
fact, to have things so arranged that we 
could practically pick a good part of 
our library by the volume; and could 
just take the books that we needed or 
desired. By way of illustration, take 
the library that we have on hand at 
present, No. 51. Of the qov. the 10 of 
fiction have been read 4o times, an: 
average of 4 times per volume; 17 of 
the other books have never been read 
at all, and the remaining 13 have been 
read 24 times. This shows that prac- 
tically half of the books of this library 
are of no use to us. So one half the 
amount expended really yields no re- 
turns. 

The study or special libraries are 
valuable and convenient, and though 
we have never used them we realize 
their worth and importance, and would 
advise that they be increased rather 
than diminished. Why not, if the funds 
admit, have special libraries, each li- 
brary containing the works of one au- 
thor only? For instance, have a library 
containing the plays of Shakespeare or 
one of the works of Gen. Lew Wallace. 
These would be very valuable to clubs 
similar to our own, that desire to study 
a certain author, or read the works of a 
noted novelist. 

The libraries are very useful to us. 
They promote sociability and furnish 
good pastime reading. The books are 
splendid company during the long win- 
ter evenings and other odd moments 
during the year. 

In discussing the traveling libraries, 
Mrs Earl, of the Library commission, 
spoke particularly of the Study libra- 
ries, and asked that librarians call the 
attention of club people in varions 
towns to the special libraries for the 
study club. She said: Many of the 
clubs do not know what excellent libra- 
ries there are that could be at their dis- 
posal, and I am sure through librarians 
these might be reached. 

Mrs Woodworth, representing a la- 
dies’ club of Fort Wayne, reported that 
they had become very much interested 
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in the traveling libraries, and had sent 
out 100 letters in Allen county, asking 
people to apply to the commission for 
directions. 

Miss Ahern brought up the question 
of how far or to what degree the travel- 
ing libraries had stimulated an interest 
in libraries, and started libraries where 
there were none before. Mr Henry 
reported that no public libraries had 
been organized as yet, but that the 
question was being agitated in two 
counties. 

Mr Henry, secretary of the Library 
commission, then read a report on the 
traveling libraries in Indiana. 
Equivalent of 60 libraries have been in circu- 

lation 12 months. 


Number of books in all libraries circu- 
SAO $0 49CU SE; 000. <3 oc... 5.255000 
Number of books in all libraries ready for 
circulation Oct. 31, 1900............. 2674 
Number of libraries now ready to loan... 80 
Total number of library loans........... 107 
Total number of books in library loans.. 4264 
Number of different volumes read....... 
Total number of readings............... 
In speaking of the traveling libra- 
ries in connection with the school Mr 
Henry said: I have urged that the trav- 
eling library be not put in the school, 
for it is likely to become merely a 
school library. 

Mr Plaskett reported that they kept 
their library right in the school. How- 
ever, he said that the books are not 
read at school, but taken to their homes 
and read in their homes, and as the 
school is a township high school, in 
that way the books are scattered over 
the township and read by their parents 
as well as the children. . 

Mr Henry also stated that what In- 
diana needed most and hoped some- 
time to have was a traveling librarian, 
which suggestion met the hearty ap- 
proval of the association. 

The third paper of the morning was 
prepared by Mr Whiteman of Portland, 
on the subject, How we organized and 
are sustaining a public library. Mr 
Whiteman was not able to be present, 
and his paper was read by Mr Henry. 
Mr Whiteman’s paper brought up the 
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question as to how many mills on the 
dollar was the limit to tax levy for li- 
brary purposes in towns of Indiana, and 
it was answered that the General as- 
sembly of 1899 amended the law of 1881 
and 1883, so that the limit is now 1 mill 
on the dollar, or 1ocents onthe hundred. 
Reports from different librarians on the 
subject were as follows: Indianapolis 
has 4 cents on the hundred; Michigan 
City, 6 cents, and Fort Wayne, 3 cents 
on the hundred. 

In speaking of the library laws of In- 
diana, Mr Henry said: Our library laws 
are not satisfactory. We have a lot of 
material on our books, but no one law 
is satisfactory, and all of them together 
are not satisfactory. What we need isa 
complete revision to simply wipe from 
the books all that is there. 

The last number on the program was 
a paper by Miss Freeman on 


Use of pictures in library work 


Miss Freeman, who spoke without 
notes, began by referring to the many 
valuable articles on the use of pictures 
which have appeared in the library pe- 
riodicals of late, and said that she had 
been nearly awed into borrowing that 
famous speech of the Rev. Frederick 
Ingham’'s double, in Edward Everett 
Hale’s story: There has been so much 
said, and on the whole so well said, that 
I will not occupy the time. She added 
that it might be, however, that some of 
the librarians from the smaller libraries 
which were limited, like the library in 
Michigan City, both as to funds and as- 
sistants, might be interested in an out- 
line of some of the lines of picture work 
which it had been found possible to 
carry on in the Michigan City library, 
in spite of its limitations. 

The speaker said that in her talk she 
should assume that pictures have a le- 
gitimate place in library work. She 
spoke with enthusiasm of the papers 
and discussion on pictures in the ses- 
sion of the Montreal conference which 
was given to library work with children, 
and referred especially to Miss Moore’s 
Warning collection of pictures, illustra- 
ting what not to do, and some of the 
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things to be avoided in the selection 
and use of pictures. 

Miss Freeman spoke in part as fol- 
lows: I should like first to speak briefly 
of the pictures which are to find per- 
manent place upon a library’s walls, 
and especially upon the walls of the 
children’s room. I cannot speak too 
strongly of the care with which these 
should be chosen, not only because of 
their educational value, but because of 
the lasting impression which they make 
upon the mind of the child, and ihe 
silent atmosphere which they create 
about him. Every great picture is the 
embodiment of a thought in the mind of 
the artist, and the creator of a thought 
in the mind of the child. 

Children are much more susceptible 
to spiritual impressions than we realize. 
I have been interested in watching the 
effect upon the children of the differ- 
ent pictures in our children’s room. 
The one to which they oftenest return, 
and before which they stand in a sort 
of silent reverence, is Watt’s Sir Gala- 
had. It is true the noble white horse 
and the mail-clad young knight would 
naturally attract the attention and in- 
terest of any child; but beyond this, 
they seem in some unconscious way to 
catch the thought behind it, the spirit- 
ual essence of the picture. 

There should be in every children’s 
room at least one of the old Madonna 
pictures, with its silent testimony to 
the divinity in all childhood. There is 
no picture in our library which the chil- 
dren so love as “‘the baby Jesus picture,” 
as some of the little ones call it, and its 
appeal is not made to the children, 
alone. 

Children are very sensitive, too, to 
the atmosphere of a picture. Sunset 
and moonlight effects appeal to them 
strongly, especially where there is water 
in the picture to reflect the light. They 
love the subtle atmospheric effects of 
Corot, and marine pieces such as The 
Return of the fishing boats, by Mesdag. 

All children love hero pictures, such 
courage and action as are represented 
in St Gauden’s beautiful Shaw memo- 
rial. And they all love fine animal pic- 
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tures. One of the most popular pic- 
tures in our children’s room is that fine 
Landseer dog, A distinguished member 
of the humane society. Landseer, Rosa 
Bonheur, Troyon, or some one of the 
great animal painters, should certainly 
be represented in your collection. 

For the very little ones, there should 
be, if possible, one child picture, such 
as one of the charming groups of Jean 
Geoffroy or Boutet de Monvel. Geof- 
froy’s Infant class is a great favorite 
with the children in our library. If it 
is impossible to afford the larger repro- 
ductions of these pictures, beautiful 
full-page colored prints may be taken 
from the books illustrated by Boutet 
de Monvel, these books costing only 
from $1.25 to $3 each. 

Some of you may perhaps feel that 
framed pictures for your library walls 
are a luxury which you cannot possi- 
bly afford. The new reproductive pro- 
cesses have, however, made good prints 
of famous paintings so inexpensive, 
that it would seem as if at least one 
such print should be within, the reach 
of every library. Try interesting your 
Woman’s club, or some similar organi- 
zation, in giving you one well-framed, 
good reproduction of a famous picture. 
One good picture helps to create an 
atmosphere of its own in a room, which 
in some occult way draws other pic-. 
tures about it. 

Miss Freeman then spoke of the way 
in which the beautiful pictures in the 
Michigan City library had come to 
them, all as gifts, most of them from 
one friend of the library, Mrs J. H. Bar- 
ker, as a birthday gift from her little 
daughter. 

Attention was called to a bulletin on 
Traveling pictures and schoolroom dec- 
oration, which has just been issued by the 
Home education department of the uni- 
versity of the state of New York. It 
contaihs a carefully compiled list of 100 
pictures suitable for high schools, fol- 
lowed by a full-page halftone of each 
picture with a brief description, and 
among other matters, a list of publish- 
ers from whom the best reproductions 
may be obtained. Every librarian who 
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is interested in the selection and use of 
pictures will find this bulletin a mine of 
wealth. It may be obtained from the 
New York State library at a price not 
yet determined, but between 25 and 50 
cents. A suggestive little list of some 
pictures and plaster casts suitable for 
a permanent place in a children’s li- 
brary, given by Miss Moore in her arti- 
cle referred to above, was also men- 
tioned. 

Your permanent pictures may be sup- 
plemented, said the speaker, by occa- 
sional picture exhibitions, what Mr Cut- 
ter calls Concerts of the pictorial arts. 
The Helman-Taylor Art Co. of New 
York, Anderson Art Co. of Chicago, 
and other firms, send traveling art ex- 
hibitions to libraries upon easy terms. 
By paying for packing, freight and insur- 
ance, original drawings by the best illus- 
trators may be had for exhibit upon 
application to the Century Publishing 
Co., and to Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. The spirit of sharing a good 
thing with others, which is growing so 
strong among our libraries, is making 
it possible for the smaller libraries to 
have the benefit of exhibits which the 
larger libraries have gotten together, as 
in the case of the Cromwell exhibition 
of pictures, belonging to the Spring- 
field (Mass.) library, which has been 
exhibited in many libraries, large and 
small, both in New England and farther 
west. 

Mention was made of several picture 
exhibitions which have been held in 
the Michigan City library, and speci- 
mens were shown from some of the 
smaller exhibits which have been made 
upon screens, as the colored bird plates 
and mounted magazine covers. An 
amateur photography exhibit will be 
held there November 17. 

A distinction was drawn between pic- 
ture bulletins and picture exhibitions, 
but special emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that both should present some one 
subject, and only one at a time, and 
that both should be accompanied by 
descriptive text, if possible, and in any 
case by at least a brief reading list, if 
the object of bringing the public, and 
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especially the children, into close rela- 
tionship with the books was to be se- 
cured; also, that the books themselves 
should be displayed and lists published 
in the local papers. 

An objection which is often made to 
picture work, the speaker said, is the 
great amount of time required for the 
preparation of picture bulletins. The 
point was emphasized that effective, im- 
pressionistic works may be done with 
comparatively smallexpenditure of time 
and energy. This point was illustrated 
by the description of a striking South 
African screen, that was shown at the 
Michigan City library in the spring. 
When there is time for nothing else, a 
map or double- page picture, illustrating 
some event of current interest, may be 
fastened in one corner of the black- 
board, and a list of books written be- 
side it in bright chalks. 

A number of picture bulletins were 
shown, which had been kindly loaned 
by the New York State library school 
and the Drexel Institute-library school, 
with twoor three from the Michigan City 
library; most of these were intended to 
illustrate the effective work which may 
be done with inexpensive materials and 
little labor. Bulletins were grouped 
under various heads, such as topic-of- 
the-day bulletins, holiday, special day 
and special season bulletins, travel and 
history bulletins, and new book bulle- 
tins, with suggestions for the making of 
each. Attention was called to the fact 
that the New York State library school, 
and the University of Illinois library 
school, will gladly loan to libraries any 
of the picture bulletins made by their 
students upon payment of transporta- 
tion charges. 

Pictures for use outside the library 
were next discussed, with special refer- 
ence to the mounted pictures to be 
loaned for school reference work with 
nature, geography, history, and liter- 
ature classes. Various sources were 
suggested from which the pictures may 
be obtained, the best source being the 
old and new magazines and papers. 
Harper’s black and white prints, for 
sale by the Helman-Taylor Art Co. 











of New York, were recommended as 
among the best I-cent prints thus far 
published. Specimen copies of Hood’s 
photos of the world, mounted on gray 
cards,wereshown. Reference was made 
to the January, 1900, number of Sugges- 
tions for bulletins, published by the 
Wisconsin Free library commission, 
which contains an excellent list of the 
sources,of supply, with suggestions as 
to mounting, classifying, and use. Li- 
brary clubs may be formed among high 
school students to do the work neces- 
sary in preparing pictures for use. An 
outline was given of the method used 
in the Michigan City library, and sam- 
ples of the gray paper in use were shown. 

The meeting was closed with the 
election of the following officers for the 
coming year: Marilla Waite Freeman, 
Michigan City, president; F. A Walker, 
Anderson, vice-president; Jennie Elrod, 
Columbus, secretary; Nellie Fatout, In- 
dianapolis, treasurer. 


Post conference on public documents 


Mr Henry acted as chairman of the 
Post conference on public documents, 
and ina general way told what the state 
library had been doing with them. He 
then said he would put the matter in 
the hands of Miss Chapin, who would 
explain more fully what they had done. 

Miss Chapin said that the United 
States documents had been classified as 
closely as possible, putting each report 
in its ownclass. The books which were 
so miscellaneous that they could not be 
put in any one place in particular were 
classified in 328 with the chronological 
table, called the New York Public li- 
brary scheme, for the book numbers. 
The department reports, such as the 
Treasury department, War department, 
etc., were classified in 353. 

Miss Mann said that the library at 
the University of Illinois shelves its 
documents according to the check list. 
She said pamphlets were given a call 
number which was transferred to the 
book when bound. 

Mr Danforth, of the State university, 
said that they got their pamphlets 
bound for 10 cents each. The covers 
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are board with cloth back. The front 
cover of the pamphlet is pasted onto 
the board cover if the pamphlet has a 
separate title-page; otherwise the pam- 
phlet cover is bound right in with the 
rest. 

Mr Henry showed a pamphlet case 
which he thought served the purpose 
better than any he had seen. This is a 
pasteboard box opening at the front 
At the top is a place for a label to in- 
dicate the contents of the box, and at 
the bottom is put a label with the call 
number on it. The session adjourned. 

At the close of the discussion the 
party, to the number of 40, repaired to 
the bookstore of Bowen-Merrill Co., 
where they mounted tally-hoes and 
breaks, and were taken along a most 
beautiful road out to the Country club. 
Here the privileges of the club were 
freely extended anda very elegant six- 
course luncheon served. At its close 
Miss Ahern gave an appropriate toast to 
the Bowen-Merrill Co., to which there 
was ready response by the guests. The 
conveyances wereagain brought around, 
and the company were taken their sev- 
eral ways well pleased with the occa- 
sion. 


Iowa Library Association Meeting 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library association met in the 
council chamber, in the Sioux City li- 
brary building, on Thursday morning, 
October 18, with a goodly company of 
interested persons present. 

The weather was regular Indian sum- 
mer days, and the wide, wind-swept 
streets of the city were gorgeous in au- 
tumnal foliage. Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and Illinois were represented in 
addition to Iowa, and the very pleasant 
greeting extended to the visitors on 
their arrival by the local committee 
made everyone feel ready to enjoy the 
meeting and profit by its exercises. 

The meeting opened with an address 
by the president, Capt. W. H. Johnston 
of Fort Dodge. Capt. Johnston, after 
a warm welcome, spoke of the work of 
the association, and hoped the members 
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would not feel that since the commis- 
sion was formed there was nothing fur- 
ther for the association to do. There 
was much yet to accomplish that the 
association alone must do. 

He then reviewed the work of the 
past eight years, giving statistics of the 
growth of the libraries at Des Moines, 
Burlington, Council Bluffs, Davenport, 
Ottumwa, Keokuk, Independence, and 
Dubuque; referred in commendable 
terms to the work done by the travel- 
ing libraries; spoke of the bright future 
of the school and college libraries of 
the state. He advocated buying books 
rather than waiting to organize, allow- 
ing people to come and get what they 
wanted once or twice a week, independ- 
ent of any organization. 

The secretary next read a very com- 
prehensive report of the proceedings of 
the meeting at Cedar Rapids, and gave 
the financial report. 

State Librarian Brigham, on request 
of the president, told of the steps taken 
which had secured the State library 
commission from the legislature. He 
paid a high tribute to the work of the 
women’s clubs in securing the commis- 
sion. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by Miss McCrory of Cedar Rapids, 
who had charge of a series of practical 
topics. She opened the series with 
an illustrated talk on Book repairing. 
Some of her advice was as follows: 
Never let a book go out torn. Do not 
repair too often before sending to bind- 
ery Never use glue to mend books. 

The next was on Bookbinding, by 
Wm. Rispalja of Sioux City. He said 
in part: 

The greatest taste has been shown in 
all ages in the matter of bookbinding, 
and whether we examine the gorgeous 
but clumsy covers of the eleventh and 
twelfth century, the splendidly. bound 
books of the revival period, or the won- 
derful works of the modern artists who 
honor the art of bookbinding, there is 
always something to charm the fancy 
and gratify the taste. 

As a mere manufacture, bookbinding 
has been obliged to keep pace with the 
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rapid increase in the number of books 
produced. Yankee ingenuity has in- 
vented machinery to facilitate the work 
of binding, so that today some houses 
can, in the short space of five hours, 
after the last page has left the press, 
bind complete over 1000 copies of an 
edition. 

The bound volumes issued from the 
numerous publishers today are in great 
contrast to those of less than a quarter 
of acentury. New and improved ma- 
chinery are constantly brought before 
the manufacture of books, that it can 
truly be said that a complete volume is 
entirely bound by machinery, and the 
book thus bound need not be in fear of 
ever going through the same ordeal 
again. 

The task of keeping in repair the 
books ina public library is, to say the 
least, a perplexing one, and oftentimes 
the librarian, through motives of econ- 
omy, withholds the rebinding of books 
until the books are almost beyond re- 
pair,and when the binder finally receives 
the books for repairing he has all but 
a pleasant job. The old adage, A stitch 
in time saves nine, could be applied in 
a certain measure in our library with 
profit to the librarian, and a continua- 
tion of pleasant looks to the binder. 

Another vexatious problem that has 
often confronted the librarian is the ap- 
parent inexcusable delay in having the 
books returned from the binder within 
a reasonable length of time. One of the 
causes of delay can be attributed to the 
season of the year when the binder is 
rushed with other work, and puts off 
repairing the books until such a time 
when his other work will permit it. As 
a rule, the months of July and August, 
in the summer, and March and April in 
the spring, the binder can devote more 
time to the binding of magazines and 
other repairs on books without en- 
croaching upon county blank work. 

The binder then explained by sam- 
ples the various steps and stages of 
bookbinding, and gave several bits of 
information about leathers. 

The next talk was on Library records, 
by Miss Price of Nebraska, who had 
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just finished the library course in the 
University of Illinois. Her general 
advice was to steer between too many 
and too few records. She then took 
up the various records, beginning with 
the accession book, and showed the im- 
portance of each. ‘ 

State Supt. Barrett being present, 
was called on by Pres. Johnstone, and 
spoke for a few moments. He called 
attention to the fact that 70 per cent of 
the children of school age in Iowa live 
in the country. For them the school 
library law had been passed, and it was 
the hope of the school authorities, by 
means of that law, to place a library in 
every school in the state. 

The next paper was by Mrs M. M. 
Battis, librarian of Marshalltown, on 


Children and the library 


It is one of those fabled castles of 
ours to make the library an attractive 
home, for children especially, during 
spare hours. To do this we have our 
children’s corner furnished with tables, 
one bearing new periodicals and old also 
(if clean and good); one furnished with 
‘ illustrated books for the younger chil- 
dren. If these books are daintily illus- 
trated, characters faithfully portrayed, 
they will never tire of looking them 
through, while they would be restless 
visitors at the table for the older broth- 
ers and sisters. I agree with Evva 
Moore of Oak Park when she says: 
Taste for good picture-books cultivates 
a taste for stories about good pictures, 
and many of our best books are thus 
grounded. 

We also have a blackboard upon 
which may be written each day some 
fact, anniversary, or quotation, as may 
best suit the occasion; a suspended bul- 
letin cloth for clippings and pictures of 
current events, with permanent pictures 
and growing plants or flowers where 
available. 

These are always of interest, for to 
the children reared without beauty in 
the home, a bunch of asters or golden- 
rod, a growing lily or geranium, makes 
a spot of color very attractive, and few 
children there are who do not enjoy 
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looking at choice masterpieces. Such 
pictures as Bodenhausen’s Madonna, 
Rosa Bonheur’s Horse fair, Adam’s Cat 
family, and Corot’s Spring, make de- 
lightful permanent pictures for our chil- 
dren’s corner. 

To add tothe comfort of the children 
a washstand is available, partially con- 
cealed by a screen, serviceable as an- 
nouncement board for new book covers. 

These attractions, added to a fairly 
good array of pure books, make a pleas- 
ant place much enjoyed by the lads and 
lassies. A German legend tells us of an 
enchanted castle overgrown with flow- 
ers, the door of which is opened by the 
key flower—our common primrose. In- 
side, the castle is filled with gold and 
precious stones, while on the wall is the 
inscription, Take what you will, but be 
sure you choose the best. So over these 
cases of books for our children I would 
we could all truthfully write in letters 
of gold, Take what you will, for here is 
only the best. 

Of course children will read what 
they like and enjoy. If we can find out 
what that is, and satisfy that demand 
with the purest and best possible litera- 
ture in that line, we have gained much. 
But it is also true that at an early age 
children can be directed and trained 
in regard to their reading; for left to 
themselves they can no more be trusted 
to get their own knowledge of and taste 
for literature unaided, than they can get 
their scientific and mathematical train- 
ing unaided. But this training must be- 
gin early, for by 12 years of age most 
children have their tastes quite decid- 
edly formed. Begin when a child be- 
gins to read, or before, by story telling, 
and the mature years will prove the 
liking thus formed well developed. 

Electra C. Doren of Dayton, Ohio, 
well says, As great even as a good book 
is the power to communicate to another 
the love for a good book. To win chil- 
dren to this love, to lead them to ap- 
propriate to themselves ideals from 
characters in books, to appeal to the 
sense of ethical relation through their 
imaginations, to deepen and enrich the 
emotions by suggestion, in other words, 
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to so read a good book intoa child that 
he is bound in some way to live it out 
in himself is the privilege of the library. 

But to do this and get the best re- 
sults in the doing of it, both parent and 
teacher must be in strong sympathy 
with the library and itsaims. If parents 
would only be interested in what the 
child reads, and if teachers would find 
out what material was available in the 
library,and assist in interesting the chil- 
dren in such supplementary material, 
great good could be accomplished. 

Librarians usually know more about 
books, while teachers know more of the 
children, so active codperation is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Abby L. Sargent comments strongly 
against such authors as Oliver Optic, 
Alger, Fosdick, etc., and suggests that 
if the librarians’ hands are too full for 
interesting the boys in better reading, 
that it isa poor community that cannot 
furnish cultured, sympathetic persons, 
who can draw a group of children into 
their corner and open to their eager ears 
a better class of literature. Unhappily 
we cannot begin with the grandmothers, 
as Mr Holmes suggested, but we can do 
our best to make good reading more at- 
tractive than bad. 

When we, as librarians, unite our 
strength to condemn and banish such 
books from our shelves it will go far to 
limit their publication, and as the boys 
and girls, naturally receptive, learn to 
appreciate books of a higher and better 
stamp, we have gone a long way toward 
educating our new trustees and future 
grandmothers, who will be directing the 
affairs of the library not many years 
hence. 

No special effort has been made by 
us, as yet, to direct the personal read- 
ing, although each member of the staff 
stands ready to assist in finding the 
books to suit the individual tastes. 
Thus you readily discover the bent of 
the child and can suggest works on 
electricity to the boy who has a liking 
for experiments, and to the boy of an 
inventive turn of mind books on traps 
prove quite alluring, though in return 
you may receive the whispered confi- 
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dence: Say, Misses; I made a mole-trap 
like this here one but I can’t find no 
moles to catch. 

But let us all remember that when 
children are ready to leave school (all 
too young in most cases) their self- 
education will begin in earnest, and 
one of the best lessons that the school 
can teach is to launch people upon their 
independent life with a taste for good 
reading, and a judgment sufficiently 
developed to select the right class of 
books; and the library must furnish the 
chief opportunity for these children 
to read these self same books. As our 
motto, let us take Pres. Eliot’s oft-re- 
peated words: It is always through the 
children that the best work is to be 
done for the uplifting of any commu- 
nity. 

Mrs Battis dwelt at some length on 
the good results from special day cele- 
brations, pictures, bulletins, and other 
library aids. 

The discussion of the paper was pre- 
pared by Miss Bennett of Oskaloosa, 
and read by Miss McLoney. She said 
in part: 

First, how can we get our library 
boards to see the benefits and possi- 
bilities of this subject? Next, how can 
a librarian in a small library, which is 
open to the public say for two or three 
hours a day, accomplish anything in 
individual work? A librarian, besides 
possessing common sense, knowledge 
of human nature, discrimination about 
books, tact and backbone, needsacourse 
in child study to help him know at what 
periods a child should have different 
classes of books, for if, as educators 
claim, the, child passes through the 
same periods in his life as the human 
race, and each child inherits the race 
characteristics, then ought the librarian 
to know when travel, adventure, biog- 
raphy, etc., will appeal to the child, and 
how to reach him at his point of con- 
tact. One of the greatest problems in 
all this work seems to be getting the 
children to read good books—you may 
say rightly that the teacher and parents 
wil] do this—but it is the experience of 
all librarians that half of the parents do 
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not know nor care what their children 
read. One librarian told me that parents 
seem to care more for large type in 
books than for the subject-matter. 
How then shall we cultivate this good 
taste? The problem does not solve 
easily in the small libraries where there 
is no room for posters, pictures, talks, 
children’s nooks and the library open 
only a short time each day. What could 
be more helpful then than the codper- 
ation of the parents and teachers, and 
now that the mothers’ congress has 
awakened the mothers, and clubs for 
study are being formed all over our 
state, can we not ask for a library day 
in each of these clubs? A gentleman 
told me that he tried having his son 
read his Sunday-school lesson aloud 
for practice in reading and found it up- 
hill work; but when he handed him a 
circus bill he read it eagerly, the big 
words were no longer hard, and with 
_ dictionary and encyclopedia the whole 
bill was read understandingly, and the 
boy had learned many interesting and 
curious items and was anxious to read 
more. If books taken from the library 
were read at home there might be some 
eliminations made, and some parents 
might be benefited as well as the chil- 
dren. Children read too many books; 
the constant skimming through a story 
book causes a paralysis of thought, and 
leaves no room for the imagination, 
reason, or for reflection, and the power 
to make another’s thought one’s own is 
soon lost. Another point that ought to 
be more thoroughly discussed is the sug- 
gestion of talks and lectures for the chil- 
dren. This it seems would be a practical 
work in all libraries, large or small. A 
bright, interesting speaker is the first 
requisite; then by having the children 
reproduce by speech, pen, or pencil, one 
could know how much they had under- 
stood of the talk. Give them a subject 
forthe next meeting andask them to find 
all they can about it, thereby giving them 
a chance for investigation, for next to 
knowing a subject oneself the next best 
thing is to know where to find out about 
it, and what we get for ourselves is 
worth more than all the talking of other 
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people. Would it not help the librarians 
and buying committees if each child 
under 14 were asked to write a list of 
his favorite books, and why he liked 
them? Also, what books he wanted to 
read, and what he liked best to do? 
These questions could be filed and 
would no doubt prove very suggestive. 


Books for children 


Quite a discussion of proper books 
for children’s libraries followed. Miss 
Ahern said that what children liked to 
read should be given as much consid- 
eration as what they ought to read. 
Look at the books as far as possible 
through the children’s eyes. No harm 
lies in wanting a live, vigorous story of 
adventure. See that the books are 
clean, well written, healthy in tone, 
true to nature, with the appeal made to 
the higher nature in a perfectly normal 
way, and no harm can come from read- 
ing them. It is the abnormally good 
people in books, the shedder of blood 
wantonly for blood’s sake, the trickster 
and brag gart, who are to be condemned. 
Childrenshould and do love really good 
people who are human—the hero of 
battle for a righteous cause, the clear- 
headed, self-reliant man who does not 
stoop from his high principles of right 
to win the applause that is rightly his— 
and close acquaintance with these lat- 
ter will prevent an intimacy with the 
former. 

Miss McCrory said she was sorry to 
report that her scheme of reading clubs 
had defeated itself. The children read 
too quickly and too many books, sim- 
ply to fill up their cards. 

Miss McLoney said: I am not nearly 
so afraid of vicious books being taken 
out of a library by boys and girls as I 
am that they will get books of faulty 
literary construction. The fact is that 
vicious books very seldom get into a 
library, but many volumes whose liter- 
ary style is bad are apt to get on the 
shelves. I really believe more harm is 
done the young:by slovenly written 
books than by books of evil intent. 

Thursday evening was devoted to the 
work of the Library commission. An 
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address of welcome to Sioux City was 
delivered by Judge Wakefield. The 
principal address of the evening was by 
Miss Tyler, secretary of the lowa com- 
mission. The address was one of the 
best that has been given on the subject. 
Miss Tyler said in part: 

Commissions have been one of the 
means of fostering and developing in- 
terests, both commercial and educa- 
tional, in the state and the nation; they 
place in the hands of those especially 
qualified and interested the duty of 
emphasizing the importance of certain 
interests involved. 

The past 10 years have seen a phe- 
nomenal growth of the public library 
movement, and in this period has devel- 
oped the Library commission, the first 
one being created in Massachusetts in 
1890; since then 17 commissions have 
come into existence in the following 
states: New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Ohio, Georgia, 
New York, Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Iowa. These 
differ in composition and methods, ac- 
cording to varying local conditions, but 
their common aim is to inspire com- 
munities with a desire for library serv- 
ice, and to foster zeal and earnestness 
among library workers in making the 
library of the greatest service to a com- 
munity. In none of these commissions 
does any member receive compensation 
for service. 

In some states a small sum in the 
nature of a bounty is given to libra- 
rians making a beginning, sometimes in 
money, sometimes in books; but the 
method of sending at regular-intervals 
a collection of fresh literature by means 
of the traveling library seems to be the 
best way by which the state can aid 
the local library in keeping up an inter- 
est. The traveling library is the strong 
right arm of a library commission, and 
in Iowa is one of the most promising 
features of library development. The 
commission must deal with conditions 
such as: 

1 Character of the population, 
whether largely English speaking; oc- 
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cupations, labor conditions, size of the 
cities, etc. 

2 Character and attitude of the pub- 
lic schools. 

3 Relations with other educational 
interests of the state—women’s clubs, 
P. E. O. societies, Chautauqua circles, 
farmers’ institutes, etc. 

4 Number, size, and efficiency of li- 
braries already in the state, their value 
to their community. 

The work before us, after acquainting 
ourselves with conditions, is so great 
that without the codperation of every 
friend of libraries in Iowa it will be 
long in being consummated. 

1 There should be a free public li- 
brary in every town and city in the 
state. 

2 The commission in every way pos- 
sible will help the libraries already in 
existence to improve their service to 
the community. 

3 To help libraries select the best 
books by means of a suggestive list the 
commission hopes to prepare. 

4 To use the traveling library as an 
adjunct in its work in interesting com- 
munities in library matters. 

5 To issue a quarterly bulletin which 
may serve to arouse interest in Iowa 
libraries and be a means of communica- 
tion between libraries and librarians. 

6 To collect magazines and periodi- 
cals to redistribute where most needed; 
a library clearing house, it has been 
termed. 

7.To emphasize the value of the 
earnest, capable librarian, whose per- 
sonal work makes books and buildings 
and fixtures serve her in bringing the 
best books to the young. 

To give to every individual, no mat- 
ter how limited has been his school 
education, the means by which he can 
educate himself in all the years that 
are before him by means of the printed 
books, is the mission of the public li- 
brary. 

Friday morning opened with the re- 
port of committees, resolutions, etc. 

The first two numbers on the pro- 
gram were omitted on account of the 
failure of those who had accepted the 
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positions to appear, no excuse being 
offered or substitute provided. Miss 
Robertson, county superintendent of 
Cherokee, by request of the president, 
told of the library situation in that 
county, where they have collected very 
goodschool libraries, which are growing 
so rapidly and so strong that it is a 
problem how to manage them. The 
duties of her office are too onerous 
for her to take the responsibility in that 
direction, and the teachers, as a general 
thing, have all they can do to give at- 
tention to their regular duties. It was 
advised that the school authorities ap- 
point a regular librarian to take charge 
of the work, and also inaugurate a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries from some 
center. 

The first paper of the morning was 
by A. P. Fleming of Des Moines, who 
showed in a vigorous arrayal of facts 
the baleful effect of politics entering 
library management, and who strongly 
urged a reform in the matter. An in- 
teresting general discussion followed. 

The next paper was on Best books 
for a small library, by Mrs Oberholtzer, 
librarian of Sioux City. She said in 
part: 

People are much in the habit of say- 
ing that the hope of the world is in its 
work for children. I do not think so, 
but work with children shows far more 
than any other, is quicker in its results, 
and has alarge hopefulness. The small 
library is like work with children in this 
respect. It is possible to watch the 
effect of each book and to measure re- 
sults in the development of individuals. 

The library ina small town may have 
more direct influence than is possible 
in the more complex life of the larger 
place. Each book, too, may have a dis- 
tinct personality when it is one of 1000, 
which is less easily traced when it be- 
comes one of 50,000. The librarian can 
know each book with thoroughness and 
bring a sympathetic personality to the 
introduction of books to readers quite 
impossible when both are multiplied 
and divided. The library in a town of 

“20,000 people may expect to deal with 
all sorts and conditions of men and 
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women, and must plan to meet a wide 
range of needs. The small library must 
fit its own people. 

The library’s contents should be like 
the traditional bride’s dress, which must 
have “something old and something 
new; something borrowed and some- 
thing blue.” ' 

Something “old” surely. Each period 
has its own surface interests and its 
undertone. So the library must have 
some of the books which are largely 
advertised as new and popular; but its 
main lines, its undertone, must go back 
to current events and new novels to 
take its “grip on the base of the world.” 

The library must have something 
“borrowed,” which means something 
not rightly owned. Almost everyone 
has some pet extravagance, some set of 
books for whose possession he apolo- 
gizes, but which is his greatest pride 
and comfort. 

Something “blue.’’ Blue as a color 
symbolizes abstract truth. In literature 
for convenience we will take it to mean 
that called the literature of power. This 
includes the books whose choice most 
concerns the library, for it means all 
works of imagination and poetry, and 
this age takes its poetry in the form of 
prose fiction. Library workers should 
cease regretting that people will read 
fiction, and set themselves to establish 
a standard for the books they admit to 
their shelves. This is not easy, for the 
world at large has no standard; writers 
are uneven in their work. An error in 
choice counts in the small library. 

The same general principles hold in 
selecting children’s stories as in novels. 
First there must bea story to tell; sec- 
ond, its general trend must be sane and 
wholesome; third, the book must have 
literary style. 

In all departments the small library 
must choose with a careful regard for 
the vatious aspects of use and beauty, 
planning a foundation from which to 
build with symmetry and with thought 
for all classes; having no fads or hob- 
bies, but plenty of taste, judgment, and 
sympathy for all. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
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a two hours’ discussion of a question 
box, which was both animated and in- 
teresting, bringing out a wide expres- 
sion of opinion on various literary top- 
ics. At the close the place of meeting 
for next year was taken up, and a de- 
cision was reached in favor of Bur- 
lington. The report of the nominating 
committee was received. 

Officers for the coming year are 
as follows: President, A. P. Fleming, 
Des Moines; vice-president, George W. 
Wakefield, Sioux City; secretary and 
treasurer, Harriette L. McCrory, Cedar 
Rapids. Executive committee: A. P. 
Fleming, Des Moines; George W. 
Wakefield, Sioux City; Harriette L. 
McCrory, Cedar Rapids; Helene T. 
George, Sioux Falls, S. D., and M. T. 
Rohrer, Council Bluffs. Program com- 
mittee: Harriette L. McCrory, Cedar 
Rapids; Margaret Brown, Chariton, 
and Dr W.N. Heaton, Des Moines. 

At the close of the session the com- 
pany, with a number of citizens of the 
city, took trolley cars for the grounds 
of the boat clubs, where a most enjoy- 
able two hours was spent viewing the 
scenery and rowing on the Sioux river. 

Friday evening the association and 
a large audience of Sioux City people 
were given a treat in a lecture by Dr 
E Benjamin Andrews, chancellor of 
Nebraska university, on Education 
through reading, which was both en- 
tertaining and helpful. Afterwards an 
hour was spent in a social way, with 
dainty refreshments, and at its close 
the meeting for 1900 adjourned. 


Michigan—The tenth annual meeting 
of the Michigan Library association met 
at Albion, November 9-10. There was 
the largest attendance in the history of 
the association. 

The meeting opened in the library 
room of the club house by an address 
of welcome from W. J. McKone, su- 
perintendent of schools. This was fit- 
tingly responded to by Pres. Utley. The 
paper of the afternoon was by Mrs M. 
C. Spencer, state librarian, on Travel- 
ing libraries. She traced the move- 
ment for their establishment in Michi- 


gan, and the progress since the work 
had begun. She compared their effi- 
ciency with the same work in other 
states to the advantage of the work in 
Michigan. She bore down rather heav- 
ily on the work in Wisconsin, where she 
thought too much money was spent for 
machinery and not enough for books, 
and the standard of the books sent out 
was not sufficiently high. She deplored 
the time and money used in the picture 
work in that state also. 

Miss Freeman, president of the Indi- 
ana Library association, who was pres- 
ent, called attention to the work that 
was being done with traveling libraries 
in her own state, no mention of which 
had been made. 

Pres. Utley called on Miss Ahern of 
Chicago, who was present, and in re- 
sponse she talked of the good influence 
of the traveling libraries in the rural 
districts of Wisconsin, and of the phil- 
anthropy of the citizens, which made 
it possible to furnish books and papers 
without cost to sparsely settled regions. 
She explained the work of the officers 
of the commission, secretary, organizer, 
and library instructor, and referred to 
the light and happiness brought into 
the country homes and schools by the 
traveling pictures. She complimented 
Michigan on the fine report of the work, 
and urged the establishment of public 
libraries in every community in the 
state. 

The evening session was devoted to 
a most interesting lecture on Gutenberg, 
by James E. Scripps of Detroit. At its 
close a reception was tendered the visit- 
ors by the clubs of Albion, and a most 
enjoyable evening followed. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with a paper on Our library league, by 
Agnes Burns of the Sage library, West 
Bay City. It was an account of the 
formation and work of the league in 
that city, and was told in a very charm- 
ing manner. 

May G. Quigley, of the Grand Rapids 
public library, gave a most interesting 
paper on Illustrated bulletin boards, 
showing samples of the same, giving 
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the cost and the various uses to which 
they may be put. 

Marie Ganley, of the Detroit public 
library, gave a full and interesting paper 
on Some problems in cataloging, which 
was much enjoved by the audience. 
[ This paper will appear later in PusBiic 
LIBRARIES. | 

Much discussion followed these pa- 
pers. 

In speaking of the need of a library 
league to look after the care of books, 
Mr Utley said that his observation led 
him to say, that American children did 
not take such good care of library 
books and public property in general 
as the foreign children. Advised post- 
ing Jaws on mutilating books in library. 
Mrs Spencer spoke of the fine condi- 
tion of the traveling libraries, saying 
that those longest in use, for five years 
past, had not yet needed repairs. 

Miss Freeman, on Bulletin work, told 
of the many attractions afforded bya 
blackboard and colored chalk. She 
uses gray felt carpet paper for mount- 
ing pictures. 

Mr Finney of Ann Arbor, on Cata- 
loging, advocated the selection of a 
large number of subject headings on 
lists ready to be used as needed in cata- 
loging. Thought it would serve indi- 
v dual needs better than A. L. A. sub- 
ject headings. 

Dr Fisk, formerly president of Albion 
college, recalled the improvements he 
had seen in educational work in the 60 
years since he had been graduated from 
Michigan university. He said he was 
most impressed by the changes, and 
firmly believed the teacher and the li- 
brarian were of much more importance 
than the institutions which they gov- 
erned. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to business. 

Mr Utley urged attendance of Michi- 
gan librarians at the next meeting of the 
A. L. A. at Waukesha next July. 

Miss Ahern, as secretary of the Li- 
brary section of the N. E. A., urged li- 
brarians and teachers to attend that 
meeting, probably in Detroit, also in 


July. 


The officers of the association were 
elected as follows: President, H. M. 
Utley, Detroit; first vice-president, Miss 
Williams, Charlotte; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Parker, West Bay City; sec- 
retary, G. M. Walton, Ypsilanti; treas- 
urer, Nellie S. Loving, Ann Arbor. 

After quite a spirited contest it was 
voted to hold the next meeting at 
Adrian in the early fall. vat Be 


Censorship of Books 

In a recent lecture Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson objected to a certain kind of 
surveillance observed in some libraries. 

He said the library existed to give 
the easy natural contact with books that 
the school could not give, together with 
the flavor and charm of a full acquaint- 
ance with writers which no manual, 
reader, series of essays, or selections 
can ever give. He touched on the 
risks incurred in throwing open the 
resources of a library, and said that 
these were to a great extent imaginary, 
and that the real danger consisted in 
the efforts made to defeat them. He 
recalled his vivid childhood’s experi- 
ence of a book, expurgated by his 
mother by means of strips of paper 
pasted over objectionable paragraphs, 
and referred to the human curiosity 
which led to the removal of one of these 
strips, and the tenacity of memory of 
such things which caused him, in com- 
mon with others, to remember to this 
day the expurgation to the exclusion 
of the rest of the matter. 

He drew attention to the grave dan- 
gers of censorship, and related an inci- 
dent respecting the Boston Public li- 
brary “inferno” some years back which 
he, incommon with some of the trustees 
inspected, all of them afterward agree- 
ing that half of the books objected to 
they should not have hesitated to place 
in theirqwn homes. As an illustration 
of the evils of censorship he related an 
anecdote of Pio Nono, who, when asked 
by an author to aid inthe circulating of 
his book said: I do not see how I can 
help you unless I place your book in 
the index expurgatorius! 








College Section 


Columbia—The question of depart- 
mental libraries has been arousing a 
good deal of interest in Columbia re- 
cently. 

The use of books in these libraries 
is necessarily limited, and as many of 
them, especially in science departments, 
have attained considerable size, there 
has been a growing feeling that such a 
number of books should not be kept so 
practically inaccessible to the general 
reader. The general opinion seems to 
be that departmental libraries should be 
restricted to such books only as are in 
constant use by the students in study 
and experimental work, books which 
they cannot be expected to buy them- 
selves and yet which they must have 
within reach. 

All other books should be kept in 
the main building in seminar rooms, 
similar to those now occupied by litera- 
ture, history, philosophy,and sociology. 

At present this is impossible, so much 
of the library building having been 
given up temporarily to business offices 
and lecture rooms, but a start in this 
direction has just been made. What 
was formerly known as the chemical 
library has been converted into a 
science seminar room for chemistry, 
physics, metallurgy, and electrical en- 
gineering. It is in an outside building, 
but it is open day and evening, loans 
books, and is subject to the same rules 
and regulations as the main library. 
All periodicals relating to those sub- 
jects will be placed there, and as many 
of the important books as there is room 
for. 


Illinois—The making of picture bulle- 
tins, representing different days, sub- 
jects, and events, is now a part of the 
regular work for our senior library stu- 
dents. Each member of the class is to 
make one bulletin a month during the 
school year. A reference list contain- 
ing all of the matter inthe library bear- 
ing upon the subject represented is 
made out and posted with the bulletin. 
Some of the subjects of the bulletins that 
have been made are: Hallowe’en, the 
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birthdays of Coleridge and Sir Christo 
pher Wren, mechanical engineering, cur- 
rent periodicals, football, and Scalchi. 
A great deal of ingenuity and artistic 
ability have been displayed by the stu- 
dents in this work. The bulletins are 
posted in some one of the colleges of 
the university, in the Urbana public li- 
brary, or are sent out to some library or 
club interested in the work. We hope 
by this means to draw more of the 
university students to the library, and 
to stimulate general as well as special 
reading. 

lowa—The library of the State univer- 
sity now numbers 57,000v., which repre- 
sents the collection of three years, as 
the library wasalmost entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1897. During the summer 
many important additions have been 
made aside from the regular purchases. 
The United States government has sent 
about 12c0v., which nearly completes 
the set of public documents. Ex-Pres. 
Pickard has turned over to the library 
the bulk of his fine private library and 
several valuable sets that belonged to 
ex-Gov. Kirkwood. Pres. MacLean,asa 
member of the State board of education 
examiners, has presented the library 
with 642v., which comprise the list of li- 
brary books for school districts of lowa 
published by the State department of 
public instruction. A collection of 
4000 chemical pamphlets has also been 
added. 


Tulane—The board of administration 
has issued an invitation for plans in 
competition for the Tilton memorial li- 
brary building, prizes being offered for 
the first, second, and third in order of 
excellence. 


Yale—During the past twelve months 
the number of books borrowed from the 
library, not counting the over-night is- 
sue of reserved books, has been a little 
more than 43,000, a number differing 
little from that of the preceding twelve 
months. But in the use of books in 
the library building, both in the general 
reading-room and by graduate students 
having access to the shelves, there has 
been a very manifest increase. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 

The Drexel institute library school 
association held its annual meeting on 
October 24. The usual business session 
was followed by an informal reception 
to the new class 

Charlotte E. Evans, class of tgoo, has 
been appointed as an assistant in the 
public library of Erie, Pa. 

Mary Fornance, class of ’93, has been 
organizing the Memorial free library of 
Alexandria, Pa., which was dedicated 
and opened to the public October Io. 
Miss Kuhn, class of 1900, has been as- 
sisting in the cataloging. 

Illinois 


The library club opened the year with 
a successful social evening on Septem- 
ber 29. In October came the regular 
technical meeting when Miss Miles, 
1901, read a paper on Local library 
clubs; Miss Mudge, reference librarian, 
told of the O20 club of Albany; Miss 
Bridgman, 1goI, gave a student’s im- 
pressions of the A. L. A. conference at 
Montreal, and Miss Sharp and Miss 
Mann, of the library faculty, closed the 
enjoyable afternoon with impromptu 
accounts of different interesting points 
and occasions of the conference. Tues- 
day, November 13, the meeting of gen- 
eral interest took place. Prof. C. W. 
Tooke, of the Department of political 
science, gave a clear and entertaining 
address on Modern political science, its 
spirit and prevailing tendencies. 

Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild of Al- 
bany, visited the school November 17 
and Ig, and addressed the students dur- 
ing the morning of each day. 


Among the positions filled since the 
last report are the following: Mrs Mar- 
tha B. Clark, ‘95, organizer, Glasgow 
(Mo.) public library; Jessie F. Ogden, 
’95, cataloger, Library of congress; Jane 
Cooke,’gg, organizer, Piqua (Ohio) pub- 
lic library; Marion Sparks, ’g9, cata- 
oger, Academy of science, Davenport, 
Iowa; Sarah Ambler, 1900, assistant cat- 
aloger, Academy of science, Davenport, 
Iowa; Clara Howard, Ig01I, assistant, 
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Bloomington (Ill.) public library; Ida 
Sawyer, 1900, head cataloger, North- 
western university, Evanston, III. 


Among recent university visitors 
enjoyed by members of the library 
school are Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
Jane Addams, and Henry Van Dyke. 


Lewis institute, Chicago 


The class in library economy at 
Lewis institute is enjoying a series of 
lectures on Friday afternoons from 
visiting librarians and professors in the 
institute. October 5 Miss Rénée Stern 
(Armour institute ’96-’97) gave a most 
interesting talk on European libraries, 
illustrated by manuscripts, photo- 
graphs, sample slips, with bright little 
incidents of Miss Stern’s personal expe- 
rience in continental libraries. October 
12-19 Dr J. Bishop Tingle, instructor in 
chemistry at Lewis institute, lectured 
on the periodical literature and refer- 
ence works of chemistry, each member 
of the class being provided with a list 
ofthe leading chemical journals, diction- 
aries,and standard text- books, specially 
prepared by the lecturer. The peculiar 
character of each work was briefly com- 
mented upon, and the distinctive value 
of the various periodicals so empha- 
sized as to be of immediate practical aid 
to the student in reference work. Miss 
Lyman, director of the children’s room 
at Scoville institute, Oak Park, talked, 
October 26, on children’s books and 
work among children. A series of beau- 
tiful picture bulletins was shown illus- 
trating special topics. At the close of 
the lecture every student felt that to be 
a children’s librarian must be the most 
delightful position in the world. 

Mrs Wm. J. Southward, better known 
to the library profession as Elizabeth 
Shuey, is giving lectures on reference 
work and bibliography to the class. 
Mrs Southward began work at the in- 
stitute immediately after her return 
from the university of Minnesota, 
where she was director of the summer 
library school. 

L. E. W. BENEDICT, 


Librarian. 
a 
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Pratt 

In order to give the students of the 
first year course a broader outlook over 
the library field, while engaged in the 
tithing of the mint, anise and cumin 
of library technique, a new branch of 
instruction has been included in the 
work of the year which, for want of a 
better name, is called the Survey of the 
field. During the biweekly periods 
given to this work, the director signal- 
izes new publications that have come 
to her notice on subjects of especial in- 
terest to librarians, pamphlets and re- 
ports that are notable in any respect, 
and the work of summarizing the more 
important ot these is assigned to various 
members of ‘the class for presentation 
at the next period. The history of 
certain library institutions and move- 
ments, such as, for instance, the card 
catalog and the children’s leagues, will 
be among the subjects assigned, so that 
the student may go out at the end of 
the first year with an insight into the 
history and scope of the profession in 
addition to the knowledge of methods 
and devices. 

It is impossible that some of the sub- 
jects presented should not lead to dis- 
cussion, and so to thinking, which is 
the main object of all real education. 

The school has always given informa- 
tion on these matters of library history 
in the form of lectures, and these will 
be continued; but the Survey of the 
field is intended to keep the student 
au courant of what is going on, and to 
lead him to look up the history for 
himself and make it clear to others. 

The work assigned at the first meet- 
ing, for example, apropos of various 
circulars and reports, was as follows: 

Summary of the Ohio State library’s 
commission’s pamphlet on Ohio libra- 
ries, entitled The new library. A few 
practical suggestions. 

Report on the California library sit- 
uation as shown in California munici- 
palities for August. 

Report on Georgia libraries, as given 
in Southern educational journal for 
September. 

Explanation of a scheme for a library 
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clearing house of duplicates, recently 
advertised. 

Summary of circular of information 
on the children’s museum and library 
in Brooklyn, with account drawn from 
a personal visit. 

Summary of the recent correspond- 
ence between Dr Billings and Comp- 
troller Coler on the consolidation of 
the libraries of Greater New York. 

Report on two articles in the Sep- 
tember Atlantic of special interest to 
the librarian: The child, and, The retro- 
spective review. 

The age limit for applicants for the 
school is this year raised to 20 years. 
Exceptions to this rule will be very 
infrequent, if any. 

The Graduates’ association gave the 
usual annual reception to the entering 
class on the evening of November 8. 
There were 60 persons present, and the 
occasion proved unusually agreeable. 
The annual report of the Graduates’ as- 
sociation has recently been published, 
showing a list of 118 members. New 
members to the number of 17 have 
joined the association since the report 
was printed. Mary W. PLUMMER, 

Director. 


The average preparation of an Amer- 
ican boy for citizenship today is com- 
pressed into a five-year course of train- 
ing. It is not enough. . That is why 
the public library is an institution. It 
stands to supplement and complete the 
work of preparation. An ideal library 
is the ideal tempter of American youth. 
The best books are the best men and 
women at their best. A few pennies 
will put the most intelligent, the clean- 
est, the best informed and the best men 
of our times at the elbows of your 
children at the fireside. I can conceive 
of no greater force that administers to 
the intelligence of the public than a 
public library. It is the best invest- 
ment of dollars and cents that any com- 
munity can ever make. It contributes 
to the welfare of any city. It raises 
the standard of citizenship of its envi- 
ronment.—Dr/. H. Canfield. 











News from the Field 


News from the Field 
East 


A subscription library in Boston, for 
a small sum, delivers and calls for the 
books at the home of its patrons. 


It is stated that there are only four 
towns in Massachusetts in which there 
is no public library. These towns are 
Marlboro, Gay Head, Lakeville, and 
Norwell, 


A life-size bronze bust of the late Gen. 
F. A. Walker, who was a trustee of the 
Boston public library, is to be placed in 
a niche of the south wall of the court- 
yard of that institution by the city,at a 
cost of $2500. 


The Salem public library has placed 
three shelves open to the public in front 
of the delivery desk. Upon these 
shelves are’ placed new books as they 
come in. The top shelf is devoted to 
fiction for adults and the lowest shelf to 
juvenile fiction, while the middle shelf 
comprises the more solid reading. 
There are 400 books in the fiction de- 
partment and 250 of the more solid 
class. 


The patrons of the Holliston (Mass.) 
library having been much disturbed by 
disorderly conduct among its young 
visitors, a novel expedient has been 
tried which promises reformation. A 
Boy's library association has been or- 
ganized, and has chosen five of its mem- 
bers to constitute ‘a senate” before 
which all cases of disorder or damage 
to library property are brought for 
judgment. Certain privileges given to 
boys are also subject to the consent and 
supervision of this boy senate. 


The trustees of the Somerville ( Mass.) 
public library have recently received 
from Mrs Harriet Minot Laughlin, 
daughter of Isaac Pitman, its first libra- 
rian, an offer to donate $4000 to the use 
of the library, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing what is to be known as the Isaac 
Pitman Library fund. The income is to 
be used for the purchase of works of 
art,illustrative, decorative, or otherwise. 
It is also provided that the annual ap- 
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propriation by the city government 
shall not be diminished in consequence 
of this gift. 


The Springfield ( Mass.) Republican 
gives the following account of the vaca- 
tion reading which was planned by the 
City library of Springfield: The work 
of vacation reading, which has been car- 
ried on at the City library this summer, 
has been successfully completed by 61 
young people, 23 boys and 38 girls, of 
an average age of II. From the se- 
lected list of 75 books, including fic- 
tion, history, travel, fairy stories and 
folklore, natural history, and the first 
principles of civil government, each 
member of the class has read at least 
8. The most popular book has been 
Scudder’s Book of legends, which has 
circulated 29 times out of a possible 61, 
while C. J. Bellamy’s Return of the 
fairies has been a close second, with a 
record of 27. Thompson’s Lobo, rag 
and vixen, Aldrich’s Story of a bad boy, 
Kaler’s Life savers, Miller’s First book 
of birds, also have been favorites. 
Martineau’s Peasant and prince shows 
a circulation of 11, as does Mrs Rich- 
ard’s When I was your age. A pleas- 
ant feature of the experiment has been 
the interest shown by parents who have 
visited the juvenile department to look 
over the books and familiarize them- 
selves with the work in progress there. 
A small eight-page book has been is- 
sued by the library to serve as a certifi- 
cate of each child’s reading. Besides 
the list it contains four blank pages; on 
these it is hoped that the young people 
will keep a record of the books which 
they read during the coming fall and 
winter. Such lists, if brought to the li- 
brary for occasional supervision, will 
prove very useful in the direction of the 
children’s reading, as well as in the se- 
lection and purchase of new books. 

Central Atlantic 

Katherine Mack has been appointed 
librarian of Erie (Pa.) public library, 
at a salary of $1200, to succeed C. E. 
Wright, who has gone to Carnegie. 

The State library of New York now 
contains 428,714v., including 63,990 in 
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the law library, 181,113 in the general 
library, and 57,754 in the traveling li- 
braries, besides 125,857 bound dupli- 
cates.- 

Mrs Henry C. Rew, wife of the donor 
of the free public library at Newark, 
N. Y., died at her home in Evanston, III., 
very suddenly, November 6, of heart 
disease. Mr Rew was in Newark at the 
time, superintending the erection of the 
new library building. 


Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has just returned 
from exploring the ruins of ancient 
Nippur, where he discovered a library 
which he claims is 5000 years old. He 
says of his discovery: I say confidently 
that the library of Nippur, with its docu- 
ments giving us the history of civiliza- 
tion 5000 years before Christ, is the 
oldest that can ever be excavated. I 
base this conclusion on my discovery 
that the people of that time were wor- 
shiping the god Bel. The tablets which 
have been found in Babylonian ruins of 
later dates all talk about this god as the 
father of their gods. So you see, when 
we find a library in which the tablets 
tell us that the people of that day were 
worshiping this father of the later Baby- 
lonian gods, we can say confidently that 
the library of Nippur is the most an- 
cient collection that will ever be found 
in Babylon. 

Central 

William J. McSurely has been elected 
librarian of the Miami university at Ox- 
tord, Ohio. 

Oconomowoc, Wis., has received a 
gift of $4500 from summer visitors for 
a public library. 

Under the new law in Iowa, $54,000 
will be collected for the purchase of 
books for school libraries in that state. 


Julia Elliott, formerly editor of the 
Cumulative index, has been appointed 
librarian of the Marinette (Wis.) public 
library. 

Alice P. Bixby, Illinois ’99-1g00, has 
been chosen to take charge of the ref- 
erence work in the Decatur (IIl.) pub- 
lic library. 
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St Cloud, Minn., has levied a tax for 
a public library which will bring an in- 
come of more than $3000 a year, This 
will make the library free to everyone. 


Mrs E. F. Dutton of Sycamore, IIl., 
will build a $25,000 library building in 
that city as a memorial to her husband, 
the late Gen. E. F. Dutton. 


Lettie M. Crafts, assistant librarian of 
the University of Minnesota, was elected 
at the recent election as a member of 
the Library board of Minneapolis bythe 
largest vote ever given to woman in that 
state. 


Mrs Helen B. Lansdowne has been 
elected librarian of the Covington (Ky.) 
public library. This library will start 
with about 20,000 books, and with first- 
class, up-to-date methods. 


Mrs Julia Concannon has been en- 
gaged to organize the Yankton (S. D.) 
college library. This library has about 
7500v. which will be classified by the 
D.C., and a card catalog will be put in. 


The supreme court of Michigan has 
held that libraries belonging to indi- 
viduals, whatever their kind, areexempt 
from taxation under section 9g of the 
general tax law. All libraries of what- 
ever kind are thus free from tax in 


Michigan. 


The annual report of the Peoria (III.) 
public library gives 68,145v. on the 
shelves; membership 7065; home circu- 
lation 167,951v., of which 71.5 per cent 
was fiction. Selected librariesare placed 
each autumn in eight of the public 
schools farthest removed from the cen- 
tral library. 


South 


Hon. Hoke Smith of Georgia has 
placed traveling libraries of 60v. each 
in 16 counties of that state. 


Pacific Coast 


Mrs Jane Krow Sather of Oakland, 
Cal., has contributed property worth 
$25,000 as a fund for the purchase of 
books for the law library of the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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Library Department 


| A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 








OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 





HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 


! A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO | 
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Books for Libraries 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 
Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 
Prompt and com — filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 


Prices, based on our who/esale buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 


For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the aoe ta library is purchased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over stock, bargains, current books. 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


| 
| Wholesale Booksellers | 


5 and 7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 









































| ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF ILLINOIS CAPITAL STOCK, $20,000 | 


Library Supply and Clearing House 


| 
| Co-operative Book Collectors 
| 


| Antiquarians, Auctioneers and Commission Merchants in 
| Duplicates, Remainders and Entire Libraries 
| 


| Directors : Executive Committee 
| HUGH W. MONTGOMERY President . . . HUGH W. MONTGOMERY 
WM. P. BLACK GEO. W. WARVELLE Vice-President . , 
W. T. GILMAN W. W. MILLER Secretary fw. pidcicaroniey 
OSCAR E. FEHN EDWIN D. WHEELOCK Treasurer . . . W. T. GILMAN 
AUGUST VOGES __—- WM. A. CONOVER Manager . . . AUGUST VOGES 








SEND FOR OUR PROSPECTUS | 


Salesroom now open, Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 
Chicago, III. 











Consignments solicited 
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Great Artist Series 


TEN CENTS EACH 


Have You a Set of them in 
Your Library? 


Endorsed by Educators and Teachers of Drawing in General 


1 The Story of Raphael “12 The Story of Titian 

2 The Story of Murillo 13 The Story of Correggio 

3 The Story of Millet 14 The Story of Da Vinci 

4 The Story of Landseer 15 The Story of Fra Angelico 

5 The Story of Rubens 16 The Story of Guido Reni 

6 The Story of Durer 17 The Story of Sargent 

7 The Story of Rembrandt 18 The Story of Millais 

8 The Story of Reynolds 19 The Story of Jules Breton 

9 The Story of Bonheur | 20 The Story of Velasques 
10 The Story of Van Dyck | 21 The Story of Turner 
1r The Story of Angelo | 

EACH CONTAINING HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS OF THE 
MASTERPIECES 
e 
Other Favorites 
Bds. Cloth 

Story of Hiawatha 4 : . : . ‘ $ .30 $ .40 
Stories of Colonial Children : ; , i : -40 .60 
American History Stories, 4 vols. : : ; : -36 .50 
Animals, Wild and Tame . ; i : ; s -30 .40 
Stories of the United States . : 2 C a 30 -40 
Stories of Industry, 2 vols. : ‘ : : - 40 .60 
Stories of the Red Children : : : 3 - .30 -40 
Some of Our Friends F ; ; - F ; -30 -40 
Little Nell ‘ ‘ P : ; ; - -40 .50 
Stories of Old Rome ; : - : ; F -50 .60 
Children of the Cold — Schwatka : A a : 1.25 
Cave and Cliff Dwellers—Schwatka . m F ; 1.25 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Educational Publishing Company 
378 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
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Instruction by Correspondence given in 
Library Science 
using 
New York State Library School methods 
ZELLA F. ADAMS, M.L. 
624 Church Street 


Refer to Evanston, Illinois 
Library Bureau, Chicago 





F R F Wholesale Book 
Edition for190101 Catalog 


Now ready. Costs 6 Cents Postage 
to Mail. 416 pages, 6 by 9 inches, advertising 15,000 
Books, Bibles, Periodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale 
Prices. All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever 
printed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-8 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Limited to 500 Copies 


IN MEMORIAM 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson. With 140 Rubricated 
Initials by Blanche McManus. Royal 8vo, Antique, 
$3.50 net. 
The Book of Omar and Rubaiyat 


A Miscellany for Omarians. With Japan Paper 
Insets. Royal 8vo, Antique, Bds., $1.75 net. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher 
14 W. Twenty-second St. NEW YORK 





CATALOGING. Crawford. 


Library Bureau. 15 cents. 


The librarian will find sensible remarks on 
essentials and non-essentials of a small li- 
brary catalog. I advise all catalogers, how- 
ever experienced, to read this pamphlet. 
They will find both pleasure and profit in it. 
—C. A. Cutter, in September Library Journal. 














Patton, Fisher & Miller 


LIBRARY 
ARCHITECTS 


Room 605, 115 Monroe Street 


Chicago 


















Permanency 
isnota Visible 


















Time is the only sure test of permanency. 
mie years of steady growth in popularity 
makes 


CARTER’S INK 


the ink of quality. Made with chemical accu- 
racy, its permanency is fixed. 

Free ooklet, “Inklings,” tells the kinds 
which should be selected for various uses. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
BOSTON. 





ye 
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Cassell & Company’s New Books 


THE STORY OF THE CHINESE CRISIS 


By ALEXIS KRAUSSE, authorfof ‘Russia and Asia,” 
‘China in Decay,” etc. With a specially prepared Map 
and a Plan of Pekin. 240 pages; size 5x74. Cloth, $1.00. 

This little book has been written in response to a re- 
quest for a popular account of the circumstances which 
led up to the existing crisis in the Far East, It presents 
a plain, unvarnished narrative of the relations between 
China and Great Britain, Russia, France and Germany, 
with just so much detail respecting the Chinese them- 
selves as is necessary to present a coherent picture of 
the country, and inhabitants. The incidents preceding 
the Boxer rising are given in considerable detail, and the 
existing situation, with its probable outcome, is dwelt on 
at some length. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL 


By FREDERICK TREVES, Surgeon-Extraordinary to H. 
M. the Queen; Surgeon-in-Ordinary to H. R. H. the Duke 
of York; Consulting Surgeon to the London Hospital; 
Late Consulting Surgeon with H. M. troops in South 
Africa, Printed in red and black; bound in leather; gilt 
top; size 6x7; 115 pages and 13 handsome Illustrations 
from Photographs. Price $2.50. 

This celebrated surgeon and author was sent to the 
front in the African war by the English Government as 
Consulting Surgeon to the forces, and the book is his 
account 2f a Field Hospital, which followed the Lady- 
smith Relief Column from the time that the column 
left Frere until it entered the long-beleaguered town. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA 


By Fanny BuLLock WorRKMAN, F. R.S.G.S., M. R. 
A. S., member of the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN, M.A., M. D., 
F.R. G.S., members of the French Alpine Club, auth- 
ors of ‘‘Algerian Memories” and ‘Sketches Awheel in 
Fin de Siécle Iberia.” With 3 large Maps and nearly 100 
Illustrations. Size 6x9, Cloth, gilt, $4.00. 

An account of two seasons passed in the province of 
Ladakh, Nubra, Suru and Baltistan—amid the high val- 
leys and a Aet peaks of the western and eastern Kar- 
akoram. While containing many observations of scien- 
tific interest, the book is written in a racy, readable style. 
It is also notable as being an account of the first long 
and important mountaineering expedition made by a 
woman to high Asia. 


AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA 


By ANTHONY WILKIN, author of ‘‘On the Nile with a 
camera, with 53 Pictures, 14 Collotype Plates and a Map. 
Size 6x9. Cloth, $4.00. 

This work records and illustrates the wanderings of 
two anthropologists omy, | the two great Berber tribes 
of modern Algeria—the Chawia and the Kabyles. The 
purely scientific results are not obtruded upon the notice 
of the reader, though many of the common occupations 
of the Berber’s life, their arts and crafts, are described. 
Thus, though the purely scientific reader will find plenty 
to interest him, he who is not so purely scientific will 
find little to tire or disgust. 


CRITICAL STUDIES 


By Ourpa. Demy 8vo, Decorated. Cover, Green and 
Gold, $2.00. 

Those who know Ouida’s work, ‘‘The Waters of Edera,” 
will be prepared for some strong opinions in these es- 
says. Marion Crawford and D’Annunzio, for instance, 
form good material for Ouida’s pen, and the article on 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain should rouse strong interest not 
only in England but America. The whole series forms 
one of the most remarkable works that has ever been 
put on the literary market. 


THE WAR OFFICE, THE ARMY AND THE EMPIRE 
A Review of the British Military Situation in 1900. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M. P. With preface by 
Earl of Rosebery. Cloth, 75 cents. 





Mr. Arnold-Forster is specially qualified for the task 
he has undertaken in this work. He has made an ear- 
nest study of the army for nearly twenty years, has written 
and spoken much on the subject, and in this book gives 
the public the result of his mature consideration. The 
book bristles with startling facts, and is very outspoken 
on men and things. 


Animportant New Work indispensable to every 
Mechanic, 


CASSELL’S CYCLOP-EDIA of MECHANICS 


Containing Receipts, Processes and Memoranda for 
workshop use, based on Personal Experience and Ex- 
yert Knowledge, with 1,200 illustrations and an index of 
5.500 items. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. Size 7x10%; 384 
pages: cloth, $2.50. 

his work contains, in a form convenient for ready 
reference and every-day use, receipts, processes, and 
memoranda selected from a rich store of choice informa- 
tion contributed by a staff of skillful and talented techni- 
cians, upon whose practical experience and expert knowl- 
edge the information is based. All the matter has been 
carefully digested, freely illustrated, and made plain to 
those inexperienced. 

Every item is the paid contribution of a special expert, 
and each has challenged emendation from a wide circle 
of practical men. Corrective and supplementary matter 
supplied by these critical readers has been incorporated 
to insure the greater efficiency of this work. 


Second Edition; Enlarged and Entirely Re-Drawn. 


ELEMENTS OF MACHINE CONSTRUC- 
TION AND DRAWING 


Consisting of 50 plates of Progressive Studies with 
accompanying Notes, Formule, Proportions, etc., etc. 
Designed to meet the requirements of young engineers 
and students in technical schools. 

By Pror. HENRY J. SPOONER, C.E., F.G.S., Lecturer of 
Engineering Design, etc. at the Polytechnic Institute; 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; 
Associate of the Society of Engineers, etc., etc., and 

EDWARD G. DAVEY, Assoc. M. Inst. M.E., Lecturer on 
Machine Construction and Drawing at the Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Size 12x16, Fifty Sheets, in Paper Wrapper, $2.00; 
bound in One Cloth Volume, $3.50. 


LATHE CONSTRUCTION 
24 Colored Plates Drawn to Scale 


By Paut_N. HAstuck, formerly Instructor in Lathe- 
work at the Regent Street Polytechnic; Author of ‘‘Lathe- 
work,” ‘Milling Machines and Processes,” etc. 

This carefully prepared Set of Scale Drawings of typical 
Lathes represents machines now in actual use, and dis- 
plays methods of construction that should be useful to 
all mechanical engineers. Details are comprehensively 
shown in elevations, plans, and sections. 

“This is a series of well-executed plates printed in col- 
ors. They show very clearly the principal features of the 
smaller lathes of the best-known makers. Iti some cases 
three or four plates are devoted to one lathe, so that sec- 
tional drawings of the principal details may be given toa 
large scale. The sheets should have considerable educa- 
tional value and also prove useful for reference.’’—7he 
Engineer. 

“Every detail is most accurate, and a better idea can be 
gathered of the best modern lathe-making practice by a 
study of these sheets than from any single book yet pub- 
lished.”—English Mechanic. 

Size 13x18, Paper wrapper, $2.00. Copies of any plate 
may be obtained in quantities of not less than one dozen 
at 60 cents per dozen. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PLATES 
A Series of 40 Drawings 


Size 12x16, bound in Cloth, $4.50. Copies of any plate 
may be obtained in quantities of not less than one dozen 
at 60 cents per dozen. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 7 and 9 W. 18th St., New York. 
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Public Libraries 


Zo Library Givers and Trustees of New 
Public Libraries 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, with more 
than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying books for new public 
libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of absolutely standard books 
covering every department of literature, including latest books, the whole arranged in 
groups and alphabetized, which libraries have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of a few 
libraries served. Send for circular. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 
Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Green Ray (\Wis.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. Kellogg Hubbard Library, Monthelier, Vt. 


James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
W7. and many others. 
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’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In30z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents.; 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. ‘ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 


age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent tor mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The ree volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely — yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Cc London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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It Makes a Difference 


What kind of service you get from your booksellers, even if there is no difference in 
their prices. We pay careful attention to quotations and to orders. We guarantee the 
lowest possible prices. We have handled lists for many years and know what the 
demands are. Our library business has grown during the past few years in a way that 
is very gratifying. This is because our prices are right and service satisfactory. 


of merit on hand as soon as published. Send for FALL 

All the New Books BULLETINS. Beautifully illustrated catalogues sent on 
application. Let us figure on your next list, no matter how large or how small, no 

matter how obscure some of the books may be. We can nearly always make special 

prices on Cyclopedias, Dictionaries, Subscription Books, as well as Miscellaneous 
Fiction, Biography, History, Sociology, Psychology, Nature Books, Juveniles, etc., etc. 


Send us your name and we will put you on our mailing list for new 
Up to Date ee : 


catalogues, bulletins, etc. Our Book Chat, issued quarterly, will give you 
a great deal of information on the new books. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
J. H. Tewksbury, Gen. Mgr. E. Herrick Brown, Agt. 
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CUMULATIVE To a Select List of Periodicals 
INDEX is a Time and Labor Saver 














Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 
subjects of inquiry. 

Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 











ADDRESS 


CUMULATIVE INDEX CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sample Copies Free 
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Schlesinger & Mayer 


Booksellers 
Wabash thro’ to State 


Chicago 





Our Library Department |under experienced 


management, famil- 
iar with all needs of libraries| has unequaled facilities for 
filling orders PROMPTLY and at the LOWEST PRICES. 





Send us your lists to price. 








| Do you want information on library matters? 


Every phase of the work, theoretical, technical, and 
historical, is dealt with in 


Library Primer 


JOHN COTTON DANA 
Valuable to trustees, librarians, assistants, and readers. 


Second edition just issued. 
Sent postpaid for $1. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington London 
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Publishing Department 


THE 


Library Bureau 


Decimal Classification and Relative Index. oth edition, 1899 

A. L. A. binding, %-Morocc« , : $5.00 

Full flexible Persian Morocco 500 
Abridged Decimal! Classification and Relative Index 

‘loth P 1.50 
Card Catalog, Accession and Shelf-list Rules 

Cloth 1.25 

'4-Morocco 2.00 
Library Schools’ Rules. Simplified edition 
Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs 
Library Notes. Back volumes 

l i! 

Library Primer. By John Cotton Dana 

Cloth 1 OM 
Cataloging. Esther Crawford Ik 
Public Libraries 

Subscription, per year : : “iG 1,00 

Rack volumes, I, II, III, and IV, unbound, each 3.00 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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\ THE NEW 











THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


The Hammond Typewriter 





1 


Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort 


The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 


Index ' language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine 


Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 


yy 
Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “ undoubtedly per 


manent.’ 


IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 











el 


tae HAMMOND Fg WORK IN SIGHT 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 











Pe 


= 


ces! 


Hanno 





NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Branches in Principal Cities. 
Representatives Everywhere. 


a >. ie iti 


